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SKETCH of General Dawley, Carolina Maneuver Director, 
was made by Tech. Sgt. William Crooks, Art Section Chief, 
Public Relations Division, Ground Forces, Washington. 


ir-Ground War Starts 


First Phase Ends in Stalemate 


With Blues Having Slight Edge 








NURSERY RIME 
A..LA..DOOLITTLE 


Special to Army Times 


Buy a share of war bonds, 
A bomber in the sky, 

Four and twenty Jap towns 
Bombed from up on high. 


When the bombs exploded 
The Japs began to run, 

Wasn’t that a pretty dish 
For sons of the rising sun? 


—By Pvt. Edward C. Jenkins, 
Co. B, 29th Bn., SCRTC, 
Camp Crowder, Missouri. 








Army-Navy Award 
Conferred Jointly 


The War and Navy Departments 
have created a new Joint Production | 
Award for war workers and war | 
factories with outstanding production 
records, 

The armed services will make the 
award jointly. 
nounced Army “A” and the Army: | 
Navy Star Award, | 

The new award consists of a flag 
to be flown by the selected plants | 


and pins to be worn by the employees 
of these plants. 





aneuver Moments: 


Prisoners Hunger... Jeep Creeps 


SOMEWHERE IN THE CARO- 
AS—Almost anything goes in 
e, war and maneuvers, as Maj. 
lias F. Matthews, with one in- 
try division, proved last week. 
is commandant of headquarters com- 
y, Major Matthews was recon- 
Ditering for a division command 
pst with other high ranking offi- 
brs when he found himself sur- 
unded by heavy artillery, groups 
# men armed with automatic rifles 
d self-propelled guns in the Caro- 
ma weeds. 
With resistance hopeiess, Major 
tthews demanded that his captors 
ther release him immediately or 
ke arrangements to feed his com- 
nd of 200 men, whom the major 
sisted “had not eaten since break- 
ist and needed water.” 
Touched deeply by the major’s 
ory, the Reds freed him to return 
his’ bivouac, where he was late 
r dinner. 


Staff Sergeant Homer L. Darley, 
Dallas, Tex., can now become one 
the claimants to the mythical 
®hampionship of being the most 
faptured soldier among the Red 
nd Blue forces. At least for the 
st week in maneuvers. Sergeant 
Darley was captured three times, 
pcaptured twice and escaped once, 
in a day. 


cep Creeps 

"You may have seen a dream walk- 
gz, but did you ever see a Jeep 
ep? Private Red Smith of Chi- 
go did. It crept right over him 
ile he was asleep and did nothing 
t furnish him cover. 

But a jeep approached from the 
r and made an attack on Red’s 
r flank. Red woke up. Instead of 
eping out, Red now had govern- 
nt housing a la jeep. 

*Hey,” yelled Red, “unjeep me!” 
But the driver thought Red’s yell 
Ss a noise in his motor. 

“Hey!” yelled Red. 

“Get an ambulance,” the driver 
outed, “get an, ambulance!” 
“What for?” asked Red. “Go ‘way 
a letta man sleep.” 

The driver drove away. Red went 


back to sleep. 


Secret 


Would you like to make a chick 
grow into a checken in a matter of 
minutes? That’s what happened 
when ‘three Texas soldiers had a 
chicken dinner last week. Tired, 
dusty and hungry, they stopped in 
a farmyard and asked a farmer 
where a chicken dinner might be 
had, . 

“Don’t know,” replied-the farmer, 
“all I've got are some three-week-old 
chicks.” 

“Too bad,” s&id the soldiers. “A 
good chicken dinner’s worth a dollar 
a plate.” 

“Wait,” said the farmer. He soon 
returned with the news that luscious 
fried chicken was on the table, After 
the meal the soldiers asked the farm- 





er where the chicken had been ob- 
tained. 

“The same chicks I told you I had,” 
replied he. “But for three dollars I 
know how to make them grow.” 


Handy Hat 


One fixture of pup tent life is the 
new steel helmet. Life under the 
canvas triangle, soldiers on maneu- 
vers in the Carolinas have discov- 
ered, can be more liveable with this 
recent and most useful addition to 
Johnny Doughboy’s equipment. 

It makes a fine seat just outside 
the tent, a kind of front stoop. It’s 
an excellent container for the things 
a soldier takes out of his denim 
pockets before going to sleep. It can 
also be used for taking baths, and, 
most important of all, it is the finest 
outdoor washtub ever designed, hold- 
ing at least two shirts and a couple 
pairs of socks. 





tute, located in Madison, Wis. 


extension divisions. 


Institute. 


The enrollment fee for the Army 
Institute courses is $2.00 for each 
course. The fees for the college and 
university extension courses vary, 
but the Government will pay half 
the cost of text and tuition fee (not 
to exceed $20.00 for any one course). 

Complete details of the program 
are given in War Department Cir- 





Instruction Courses 


Offered Army Men 


Correspondence instruction in more than a hundred subjects that 
will contribute to their military efficiency is now available to en- 
listed men in the Army who have been in actvie service for not 
less than four months, through the newly-established Army Insti- 


Seventy-five leading colleges and universities are participating 

in the vast education program, offering courses available in their | 
(Complete list below.) 

Enlisted men may enroll in (1) the courses offered direct by 

the Army Institute, or (2) in extension courses offered by the 
various colleges and universities in cooperation with the Army 


| head at Wadesboro, N. C. 


| near 











cular No. 232, July 14, 1942. (€ir- 
cular No. 786, War Department, 1942 
as amended by section 1, Circular 
No. 86, War Department, 1942 
is rescinded, and Circular 232 is sub- 
stituted for it). 

The procedure for enrollment for 
the Army Institute courses is as fol- 


Special to Army Times 


SOMEWHERE IN NORTH CAROLINA, July 25.—Next Monday 


the most significant problems of 


the present phase of the current 


Carolina manéuvers begin. Red and Blue forces will pit their desig- 
nated strengths against each other in a series of air-ground exercises 
that has drawn the attention of many military observers and au- 
thorities. Emphasis will be placed on co-ordination in fast-moving 


attacks and counter-attacks employing both air and ground units 
The problems become doubly signi-}— A 





ficant when it is considered that ac- 
cording to Maj. Gen. E. J. Dawley, 
“it may be the last dry run before 
we start playing for keeps.” 


Starting July 12, the first two prob- 
lems of the first phase of the maneu- 
vers were completed by July 18. The 
maneuvers were opened by the VI 
Army Corps under the command of 
General Dawley. 

The first problem involved an in- 
vading Red force moving in from 
Columbia, S. C. Their mission was 
the capture and holding of the rail- 
Meanwhile 
force concentrated 
N. C., prepared to 


a superior Blue 
Asheboro, 
meet them. 


Real Test for Troops 
Camouflaged units of tanks, ar- 
mored cars, jeeps and foot soldiers 
were given a real test of the indi- 
vidual training received in training 
camps. Motor and foot movements 


a severe test as both Red and Blue 
forces flashed reports from front 
lines. to intelligence sections while 
harrassed by enemy forces. 

Reconnaissance played a large part 
as usual in the shift of positions. 
The quick transfer to a new front 
to offset enemy action in a new area 
provided many excellent opportuni- 
ties for observers to see new prob- 
lems develop on old principles. 

Defense against airplanes and ar- 
mored unit attack and the camou- 
flage of position to guard against 
such attacks were emphasized. 

Further stressed by General Daw- 
ley was the continued instruction of 
soldiers in the art of finding quick 
cover, General Dawley also pointed 
out that coordination of all arms 
and echelons in both Red and Blue 
forces was the deciding factor of 
either an advance or strategic re- 
treat. Operated on a 24-hour basis, 
the maneuver was the beginning of 
training that will be continued 
abroad. A preparation that will make 
the advancing phase before actual 
combat easier. 

The first problem (C-1) began at 5 
o’clock Monday morning. It lasted 
a total of 30 hours. It ended with 
the numerically stronger Blue forces 
crushing the right flank of defending 
Red troops. The problem was fea- 
tured by highly mobile attack and 
counterattack, covering a theatre of 
more than 60 miles. 

Forced to Retreat 

The crushed right flank of the Red 
forces left their command post open 
to attack, thereby forcing a retreat 
and eliminating the possibility of 
Red forces desttroying the railhead 
at Wadesboro, N. C. 

Monroe, N. C., approximately 26 
miles from Wadesboro, was the spear- 
head of a fierce simulated tank battle 
resulting in Blue forces moving into 
the left rear of the Red forces. The 
Red Armored Fprce Combat Com- 
(Continued on Page 14) 





Copies of Army Times are 
made available to all Army 
hospitals through the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. 


A Swell 
War! 

















Each student who wishes to enroll 
chooses the course he wishes to take; 
fills out an Army Institute applica- 
tion (W. D., A. I. Form No. 1 (red 
form) for enrollment in the course, 
and obtains the approval of his or- 
ganization commander on the appli- 
cation form. : 

He mails the completed applica- 
tion to the commandant of the Army 
Institute, Madison, Wis., together 
with a money order, cashier’s check 
or certified check for $2.00 payable to 








lows: 


(Continued on Page 5) 


Prosperity Comes to 
‘Village (Pop. 12) in 


Carolina 


SOMEWHERE IN THE CARO- 
| LINAS.—Young America is meet- 
ing old Americana in a little 
| crossroads general store in North 
|Carolina. Built by a Mr. White 
| about 1798, the original store was 


| burned by Sherman’s troops ih 


It will supplant the | included all possibilities of action and| the Civil War, and the present 
present Navy “E,” the previously an- | counter-action. Communications had | 


store was built in 1866. 


Thousands of troops from a Texas 
division now maneuvering in this 
area are bringing to White Store 
an era of prosperity that swamps its 
simple facilities. For the size of the 
village (population 12) the store is 
probably doing the biggest business 
in America, At a time when popular 
soft drinks are rationed to the civi- 
lian public, this village emporium is 
selling more than 400 cases a week 
to thirsty soldiers who have tramped 
the dusty roads in fiercely contested 
simulated warfare. Before man- 
euvers, the quota allotted to this 
store under the rationing program 
was two cases a week. 


Many of the troops from the urban 
centers had never seen a store like 
this, a type that is fast disappearing 
in this country. Hanging from cub- 
webbed beams almost a foot thick 
are horsecollars, muzzles, bits and 
bridles; the stock includes calico 
piece goods, gaiters, straw hats, kero- 
sene lamps, plow lines, as well as a 
complete stock of groceries, shoes 
overalls, and feed. 

The most popular items of sale to 
the soldiers are soft drinks, cigar- 
ettes, candy, and toilet articles, but 
the main item bought in largest 
quantities by the local civilian poul- 
lation is snuff. More than 2000 
ounces of sweet snuff are sold every 
six weeks, and snuff outsells cigar- 
ettes. 

Today the sleepy cracker barref 
atmosphere of this weather-beaten 
landmark has yielded place to the 
bustling activity of troop move- 
ments. Motorcycles, blitzbuggies, 
scout cars, and tanks speed along 
the dusty road outside; and inside 
the sagging, wide plank floor echoes 
to the tread of soldiers’ boots. The 
cash drawer clinks to the tune of 
$500 a day spent by soldiers—and 
everybody’s happy. 


House Sends Vote 
Bill to Senate 


The House passed and sent to the 
Senate Thursday legislation designed 
to permit members of the Armed 
Forces serving in Continental U. S. 
to vote in the 1942 Congressional 
elections if they are qualified voters 
in their states. 

The bill was passed by a standing 
vote of 134 to 19 after Rep. John 
E. Rankin had unsuccessfully sought 
to kill it on a motion to recommit. 
His motion was defeated by voice 
vote. . 

The bill was amended to extend 
the same voting privileges not only 
to soldiers and sailors but to Army 
land Navy nurses, members of the 
| Women’s Auxiliary Corps and the 
Women’s Reserve. 
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Know Your Enemy 


Turns Out Jap Zero Isn't That Goo 


Soon after the attack on Pearl Harbor Ameri- 


cans began hearing about a Japanes 
called the Zero. 


ari air of sinister mystery. 
Information now available shows 


no good reason for the mystery, although the 

plane has been a big factor in the Jap drive. 
The Zero has no secret weapons or engineer- 

It is simply a pretty good 


ing developments. 


pursuit or fighter. The ship shows 


originality of design and is constructed to 
-standards of sturdiness “and mechanical refine- 
ment below the best American, British or Ger- 


man practice. Nevertheless, it is 


suited to its special tasks at the places and times 


the Nips have chosen to do their figh 


One confusing factor about the Zero has 


been that the plane apparently is 


in several versions, the chief variance being in 
the engine types and the guns the planes carry. 
The basic model, however, has two 20-millimeter 


quick-firing automatic cannon in the 


two 7.7-millimeter (rifle caliber) machine guns 
housed in grooves on the upper side of the 


plane’s nose and cynchronized to fi 
the propeller. 


It had an unusual name, it 
was virtually unknown, even to aircraft experts, 
and almost immediately it began to take on 


That arrangement of machine 


e warplane 


sting. 


This Zero plane.is a single-seater, low-wing 
monoplane, 28.4 feet long and with a wingspread 
In the most familiar version it is 
powered by a radial air-cooled engine, a fairly 
close copy of an American Pratt & Whitney 
The engine is a twin-row type with 
14 cylinders, and develops 950 to 1200 horsepower. 

Definitely a light plane, the Zero weighs only 
5,140 pounds fully loaded. This gives it extra 
speed and climbing ability, but makes it vulner- 
The Zero’s pilot and fuel 
tanks have no armor protection, and airmen con- 


there was 
of 39.4 feet. 


motor. 
no striking 


admirably able to enemy fire. 


ting. centrate on these. 


turned out 


wings and 
U. S. fighter pilot, 


re through 


guns is regarded as obsolete and highly unsatis- 
factory by all other top-grade air forces. 
actual combat United Nations pilots have found 
that the 20-mm guns are the Zero’s dangerous 


There was no basis for the notion that the 
Jap plane was put together with plywood and 
fabric to save weight. Good quality duralumin 
is used in the plane’s construction, although in 
thinner sheets that we would allow. 

Lieut. Col, Boyd (Buzz) Wagner, outstanding 
after 
wrecked Zeros, commented that the wings and 
fuselage were made in one piece, which meant 
that if a wing were damaged the whole assembly 


In 


Navy and 
bases. 


about 315 


have top 


inspecting several and other 


would have to be replaced. Wagner said the 

landing gear was well made and the entire ship 

was flush-riveted to hold down air resistance. 
The Zero was first developed for the Japanese 


can be flown from carriers or land 


The Mitsubishi Company, one of Japan’s 
largest manufacturing concerns, is credited with 
the plane’s development. 
nation, indicating that the plane entered service 
in 1940, the year 2600 in the Japanese calendar. 

Early reports of the Zero’s speed were 
exaggerated. At normal flying weight it can do 


Zero is a model desig- 


m. p. h. at 10,000 feet—perhaps a bit 


more if the motor is well tuned up. 

The latest-type U. S. pursuit planes outclass 
the Zero in armor protection and general sturdi- 
ness, carry heavier guns and are much faster at 
medium altitudes, 
ning) and P39 (Bell Aairacobra) in particular 


Our P38 (Lockheed Light- 


speeds of 400 m. p. h. and carry a 


37-mm. automatic cannon and four or more ma- 
chine guns. 
bolt) is reported to be even faster and equipped 
with power enough to meet and beat the Zero 


The new P47 (Republic Thunder- 


enemy fighters at top altitudes. 


The Jap plane’s great virtues are its climb- 
ing ability (service ceiling is 36,000 feet) and 
its extreme maneuverability. 





MUA LM tne 


Eustis 
Parade 


MICH MUULULULLUA A 
By Cpl. Jim Kluttz 


FORT EUSTIS, Va.—Cpl. Charles 
F. Boehm, chaplain’s assistant here 
whose organ concerts are heard 
every second and fourth Sunday 
afternoons over Station WGH of 
Newport News, will soon be winding 
up his first six months on the air... 
His program is broadcast from 3:30 
until 4 o'clock. And the church serv- 
ices carried by WGH from Hase 


Chapel each Sunday morning from 
9:15 until 10, have completed almost 
a year on the radio, . . Chaplain Jon- 
athan Edwards is the third to handle 
that service, having been preceded 
by Chaplains Alfred B. Claus and 
Edmund A. Bosch. 





The first marriage of a colored 
couple on this post took place last 
week. . . The lucky bridegroom was 
Pvt. Herbert T. Nickens, and the 
bride was the former Miss Rose 
Cates. .. Both are from Pittsburgh. 7 
The ceremony was held in Curtis 
Chapel, and was performed by Chap- 
lain Peter C. Williams. .. Last Sun- 
day morning in the same chapel the 
Christian Service Flag was dedicated 
in services beginning at 9:45. . . And 
that afternoon Chaplain Williams 
held “Thrift Day” exercises, with a 
visiting speaker from Atlanta, Ga., 
giving the main talk... A large 
crowd was on hand for the program. 





A swimming convoy of enlisted 
men is being sent to nearby York- 
town each Sunday, and a section of 
the beach has been set aside for 
them. . . These convoys were begun 
Sunday before last and have been 
met with much enthusiasm by the 
soldiers of this post. . . Experienced 
lifeguards are furnished by the rec- 
reation office. . , Lt. Leroy H. Wood- 
son (Cld.) is now assigned to the 
same battalion in which he was @ 
trainee last fall. .. He was made a 
corporal in December and sent to 
Officers’ Candidate School on March 
19th. 





Men of this post were unanimous 
in saying that “Keep Shufflin’ " was 
one of the best USO shows that have 
been brought to this post. . . There 
were two performances on both Fri- 
day and Saturday nights, and large 
crowds were on hand for each of 
them. . , It was the second all-Negro 
revue to come here, “Harlem on Pa- 
rade” having visited Fort Eustis 
the latter part of March. 





Chaplain Charles E. Titus arrived 
on this Post last week just in time 
for—of all things— a ten-mile hike 
..» But the chaplain was equal to 
the occasion and was still going 
going strong when the trip ended 
. . . Sgt. Harry Jones of the Fort 
Eustis A. A. R. T. C. Band used to 
play a mean trumpet with such out- 
standing orchestra men as Earl Mel- 
lon and Tommy Tucker ... He’s been 
at this Post since March 6, 1941, 
when the band was organized... 





A Russian Gypsy Ensemble, writ- 
ten and directed by Leon Chooluck 
of this Post will be presented here 
in the near future ... The leading 
role will be taken by Mrs. Chooluck, 
who sings in both Russian and Eng- 
lish, &and does several folk dances 
with her husband ...A small gypsy 
orchestra, consisting of two mando- 
lins, a guitar, violin and piano will 
take part in the program ... Private 
Chooluck’s father, who goes under 
the stage name of George Moskov, 

Production manager and pro- 
ucer in Hollywood ... 


Kiwanis Club. 





Major Denny referred specifically 
to an analysis syndicated under the 
by-line of Maj. George Fielding Eliot. 

“Major Elliot,” he said, “is still 
fighting the last war. He must know 
that the Army schbdols have now long 
been teaching that capabilities, not 
intentions, must be the basis for 
planning. No G-3 officer would be a 
“G-3” very long if he were to sug- 
gest any move based upon what he 
though the enemy intended to do.” 





The speaker said it was Major 
Eliot’s intimation that the armed 
forces foresaw a Japanese wave of 
sabotage in the Islands but no direct 
attack. Because of that, Major Elliot 
asserted, they were helpless when 
the surprise was launched. 

Major Denny, an air base com- 
mandant in the last war and former 
public safety director of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., is a recent graduate of the Army 





gler in World War I to kitchen duty 
with the Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps in World War II. That’s the 
transition made by Pfc. David Brod- 
sky, who, until Friday night, was 
with the 1853rd Quartermaster Servy- 
ice Unit at Bowie. 


Friday night, however, Private 
Brodsky left for Des Moines, Ia., for 
his new assignment. His World War 
I service began at the tender age of 
14, and he has had a total of 12 years 
in ‘the Army, Seven years ago, 
though, he quit the Air Corps at 
Scott Field but again entered the 
service four months ago. 

Also assigned to detached duty at 
Fort Des Moines, and leaving Friday 
night with Pvt. Brodsky, was Tech. 
Cpl. Chester A. Krwezyk, who will 
instruct the WAAC in switchboard 


' 


Leaves Bowie for KP Job 
With WAAC (and Why Not?) 


CAMP BOWIE, Tex.—From a bu-}— 











Rout 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla. — First 
Sgt. Eugene Saffold, one of Camp 
Blanding’s toughest infantry top- 
kicks, is feeling pretty low today. 

He had to withdraw a _ recent 
“verbal” order that he’d allow no 
man in his company whom he 


couldn't lick or whose name he 
couldn’t pronounce. 


It. took just one man to break 
down the ultimatum on _ both 
counts: Pvt. Peter J. Muleucis, for- 
mer New York Yankee pro foot- 
ball player and professional heavy- 
weight boxer with a record of 23 
straight knockouts. 
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Major Elliot,. ‘Strategist’, Still 
Fighting Last War, PRO Charges 


COLUMBUS, Miss.—Newspaper charges that the United States 
was caught. flat-footed at Pearl Harbor because it based its plans 
on enemy intentions instead of enemy capabilities were scouted here 
this week by Maj. Harmar D. Denny, Jr., post public relations officer 
of the Columbus Flying School, in an address before the Columbus 


, 
yy 


Command and General Staff School 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kan., where he 
pursued G-3 courses in planning and 
operations, He told the audience ev- 
ery planning officer in the U. S. 
service baseg his reports upon the 
enemy’s known strength, mobility, 
firing power and ability to occupy 


ities without exception. 


The effect of that method of opera- 
tion, Major Denny pointed out, was 
to enable the armed forces to pre- 
pare itself for any form of attack 
the enemy could possibly conjure up. 

Major Denny suggested the syndi- 
cated article was the result of an 
attempt to attract reader interest by 
sensationalism, throwing accuracy to 
the winds. 

The Columbus Air Base public 
relations officer, whose topic was 
“Objectives,” saw the necessity for 
a close and constant co-ordination of 
all the armed forces of the nation. 
Explaining in detail the duties and 
objectives of all four branches of 
Army service, he pointed out no one 
branch was capable of performing 
efficiently without the help of at 
least one of the others. He gave it 
as his opinion that German success 
was due to the co-operation achieved 
among the various arms of the in- 
vading forces. ; 

_He concluded with a plea for “spe- 
cific objectives.’ He urged soldiers 
and civilians alike to set themselves 


positions that is, the enemy’s capabil- , 









Enlist Bandsmen ~ 
In 45-50 Age Grour 


Future requirements for bandsme 
in non-combatant units will be 4 
mainly from limited service pergg 
nel in the Army and from men 
tween the ages of 45 and 50 vo 
tarily enlisted for such duties, 
Adjutant General announced 
week, 
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To Make Corporal Soonhin’’ 

A short 

CAMP BUTNER, N. C. — Maj. jd offic 

Edwin P. Parker, commanding * - 

eral of Camp Butner’s 78th “Lightiieine only 

















ning” Division, has gained conside 
able prestige as the result of rap 
promotions which make him one 
the nation’s youngest major generals 
at the age of fifty. 


But another General Parker—that’ 
his full name, General Parker iB 
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complains that no such luck hage!"¢ = 
happened to him. This Generali’ A. 


Parker, who is a colored soldier jg 









































the Medical Detachment, has been ig in wn 
the Army a whole month and hase” nd t 
even been promoted to first clagi pee 
private. is. 
But Pvt. General Parker isn’t dip Pp’s N 
couraged. He knows they can’t keep F 
a man with a name like that down, gl" ™ 
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g equip 
Finds Name for It The we 
MOORE FIELD, Tex.—Pfc. Lonnigiaw 2 8&' 
W. Williams, 504th School Squadron, Bhe past ' 
says he’s been getting so much sleep Guar 
lately he’s contracting an ailment he Me & pres 
diagnoses as “bunk fatigue.” ‘pray gu 
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THE ARMY'S FAVORITE 
SHINE! 


GRIFFIN—the shoe polish 
that has been standard in the 
Army for over half a century. 
the shoe polish that outsells ali 
other brands combined at post 
exchanges by more than two to 
one...is the shoe polish for you! 


GRIFFIN ABC 
SHOE POLISH 
Recolors and polishes 
to a high shine in one 
operation. Ln the easy- 
opening tin...sll pop- 

alar colors. 
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Yes, Something New Has Been Added 
To the New Eighth Edition (May, 1942) 


EW FEATURES—The vital problem of censoring soldier's mail, 

the ticklish duties of the Public Relations Officer, the new supply 
procedure, Cir. 105, April 10, 1942, and the latest information on pro- 
motions, Cir. 111, April 15, 1942, have been added. 


The latest information on uniforms is there, and a rewritten chapter 
on Provisions in Anticipation of Death. New colored plates on all 
the officers’ insignia and and many of the shoulder patches help 
to make this the best GUIDE ever published. 


In war or peace, to have Officer's Guide is to know your way 
around. It’s the only book to fully, completely and accurately describe 
the organization of the Army today. USE COUPON BELOW. 


definite goals—in line with their _— 
capabilities—in an all-out drive to The Service Shine Since 1890_| _ 
win the war within a short time. Dalit 
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0 er cial to Army Times 

ties, FOSTER FIELD, Tex.—It was a 

ed nine voice and she asked for the 

; ther Officer. Lieut. Kenneth E. 

t was summoned. 

" *“] wonder if you would tell me 

pes jt will be all right to plan a picnic 
is week-end. Do you think it will 





Soor 





,?” 
‘A short pause while the Foster 






Maj. jd officer collected himself for a 
ing gene: 
pe “] am very sorry, madam, but this 
| “Ligh fice only serves the fliers and of- 
considenimeers at Foster Field,” he said. “Sec- 
of rap diy, that is restricted information 
n one off we cannot release it to the pub- 
gene The voice picked up again, “I am 
rry if I put you on the spot, but 

r—that'sp 2™ planning a picnic for a group 
arker cadets from your field.’ 
uck The officer didn’t know what to 
Gen y to that. His concluding assur- 
oIdier jy nce sounded as if the request might 
| been iq gme under military information 
d hasn'} pm he hinted that there would be 
‘st clas -” to bring umbrellas or rain- 
sn’t dls i * *6* 6 
isn’ P 
n't keep P.’s Nip Bugs 


t down, @ ne Military Police here have 
dded a new weapon to their fight- 
g equipment. 
The weapon, an insect spray gun, 
. Lonnigaw a good deal of action during 
quai past week. One guard on duty in 
ch sleep Guard House area almost came 
ment he fe a present arms position with the 
pray gun when Lt. Francis Wilson 
proached him while on an O. D. 
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pur. 
A Gloser examination of the sprayer 
howed several notches had been 
. made for the insect victims during 

he night. Even the bugs know they 
> n’t budge the M. P.! 

. > > 

Colorful Story 
And now it has come to this: A 
\idier wearing red, white and blue 
horts displayed the latest—and last 
thing in patriotic clothing to doc- 





LITE rs at Foster Field during a recent 
ysical examination. 

‘The doctors carried out the patrio- 
ish l motif further when they handed 
he e soldier a white fitness card 
ee! amped in you-know-what colors. 
« Hive Out 
yu! 


Vith Info 


BOWMAN FIELD, Ky.—More than 
mo youths, their parents and friends 
M@tended the first of a series of 
ekly “get-togethers” staged re- 
tly by the Army Air Corps Ci- 
lian Committee of Louisville in that 
fity’s Henry Clay Hotel as part of a 
program to give information on Avi- 
tion Cadet training to men between 
he ages of 18 and 26. 
Before the meeting, the committee, 
fmprised of Louisville businessmen, 
gave a dinner for six youths already 
qualified for Aviation Cadet training 
ind awaiting calls to active duty. 
The meeting was addressed by 
Major James L. Zimmerman, presi- 
nt of the Aviation Cadet Examin- 
ing Board at Bowman Field and a 
found, color film, “Wings of Steel,” 
was followed with a talk by Set. 
Floyd E. Weidman of the field’s pub- 
lic relations office. 
With the approval of Col. Geo. P. 
Johnson, commanding officer of Bow- 
Man Field, Sgt. Weidman, a news- 
perman in civil life, effected the 


! 


py 





Boy's Gift Gets Him 
Invited to Drew Field 


DREW FIELD, Fla.—Like hundreds of other ‘boys 
Tampa Bay area, 13-year-old Graham Sassaman of Zephyrhills has 
watched the planes from Drew Field fly over his home and dreamed 
of the day he would be old enough to pilot one for Uncle Sam. 


in the 





Young Sassaman wasn’t content 
merely to dream, however. He 
wanted to do something for those 
unknown heroes of his who soared 
through the air above his home. So 
he sat down and wrote the following 
letter to Col. Melvin B. Asp, com- 
manding officer at Drew Field: 

Dear Sir: Wish I were able to 
pilot one of those Bell Airacobras 
which fly over my home, but as I 
am only 13 years old, will have to 
do my bit some other way. I am 
sending a small package Parcel 
Post to be used by your air men 
who like this particular pastime. 
‘Keep ‘em fiying’ and good luck, 
Sir. 

“Respectfully, 
“GRAHAM SASSAMAN.” 


Graham’s contribution for the 
pilots who enjoy “this particular 
pastime” turned out to be ten decks 
of playing cards. And the thrill he 
receives watching the planes over 
his home must have been equalled 
this morning wher he received a 
letter from Colonel Asp addressed 
to “Mr. Graham Sassaman.” Wrote 
the colonel: 

“This will acknowledge your let- 
ter of July 13, 1942, together with 





the package you 
sent to the boys 
Airacobras. I am sure that they 
will get a great many hours of 
pleasure from your gift, and I take 
this opportunity to thank you 
most sincerely for your coopera- 
tion. 

“I am forwarding your package 
together with a copy of your letter 
to the pilots’ barracks, and it is 
possible that some of them may 
acknowledge your letter and that 
you may get to know some of them 
personally. 

“If you and a friend would care 
to visit Drew Field I would be 
happy to have you as guests for 
luncheon with some of these flyers 
and have one of them show you 
around the field. Please advise me 
a day or so in advance regarding 
this. 

“Again assuring you of our deep 
appreciation of your thoughtful- 
ness in this time of emergency, I 
beg to remain, 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“MELVIN B. ASP, 
“Colonel, Air Corps, 
“Commanding.” 


so thoughtfully 
flying the Bell 





Wheeler Saves 


To Heave at Tojo 


Tinfoil 





Wheeler’s war birds have a new 
interest to occupy their spare mo- 
ments, thanks to Mrs. Loucile Sam- 
luels, a civilian stenographer in 
| headquarters. 

Mrs. Samuels enlisted the aid of 
the officer’s club, the first three 
graders club and the defense workers 
in an effort to make Wheeler the 
largest contributor of tin foil to 
America’s store of bullets for Tojo. 
The war birds have been so en- 
thusiastic about the whole idea that 
Lt. Edward G. Kelly decided to help 
the plan along by placing tin foil 
receptacles at strategic points all 
over the field. 

The results have been very grati- 
fying and Wheeler is well on its way 
to the top. 

Mrs. Samuels has been s0 ener- 
getic about her drive that when she 
heard of a Wheelerite who had been 
taking tin foil to a nurse at the 
Schofield hospital, she pursued the 
birdman till he promised to give 
all his “business” to Whebler. 

Tanks, planes, ships and guns will 
win this war and men may take all 
the credit, but Mrs. Samuels is 
proving that it takes a woman to 
recognize the seemingly unimportant 
things that are essential to the war 
program and putting them to their 
best use. 





Commandos Haven’t 


Been Beaten Yet 
KEESLER FIELD, Miss—Keesler 
Field’s high-powered baseball Com- 
mandos completely overwhelmed ail 
opposition for the second consecu- 
tive week-end drive to the finals of 
the Mississippi State Semi-Pro Base- 
ball Tournament* now -being con- 
ducted at Kamper Park in Hatties- 
burg, Miss. The Commandos are the 
only remaining undefeated nine left 





By MORTON KAMM > 
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Air Force 
Round-Up 
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CHANUTE FIELD, Ill.—The pen 
used by President Roosevelt recently 
when he signed the new pay Dill 
for enlisted men and officers was 
loaned to him by men of the Army 
Air Forces Technical Training Com- 
mand here. Sent to the White House 
with the request that it be used in 
signing the bill, President Roosevelt 
complied, sent it back to Chanute 
Field with thanks. 


JEFFERSON BARRACKS, Mo.— 
An enviable list of six promotions 
in a year graces the service record 
of an enlisted man here. He is 
Ist Set. Harry S. Parnell of Osce- 
ola, Arkansas. More unusual still, 
Sergeant Parnell is only 19. 


TO FDR 


MIAMI BEACH, Fila. — Officer 
Candidate Ray H. Cannon, a Texan 
enrolled here, is losing his favorite 
clock, but, since it’s going to his 
commander-in-chief, he doesn’t mind. 
The clock is an invention of his 
which shows the ‘time all over the 
world. Its fame spread -to Texas’ 
veteran Senator Tom Connally, who 
-asked if he might present it to 
President Roosevelt for service in 
the White House. 





SELLER 
SHEPPARD FIELD, Tex. — New 











rmation of the Army Air Corps| , - Yorkers may be reading “And Now 
Civilian Committee of Louisville. Psy in the tournament. The Air Force | Tomorrow” and San _ Franciscans 
vail, The commttee, believed to be the| CUtfit has two chances to garner | «pragonseed,” but the best seller at 
ply first of its kind in the nation, is | the a necessary to = the post exchange is a 10-cent rookie’s 
mi Mssisting the Army in publicizing | the title while the other teams still | “bible” called “Arithmetic for Re- 
“ tequirements for aviation cadet train- in the running must tame three | view.” 
Ing, the fact that Bowman Field| **™@!sht to be crowned champs. Recruits find that the dime invest- 
possesses a permanent aviation cadet panne": aa ment pays, for they know that brush- 
ter txamining board and that it also is| Denver Is Latest ing up on math is one of the best 
the Fifth Corps Area enlistment point | ,, ways to improve their scores on in- 
all for glider pilots. Foe for Keesler telligence and mechanical aptitude 
elp KEESLER FIELD, Miss.—The pow-| tests given all newcomers to the 
Enlists to Avenge Son erful University of Denver gridiron| Technical Training Command. 
team has been added to the Keesler Passing these tests with good 
CAMP PICKETT, Va.—Pvt. Harley | Field Commandos’ 1942 schedule. The} scores is important, for grades de- 
vay 4. Dewey, 52-year-old father of an| game will be played at Denver, Colo.,| termine whether the Air Forces en- 
ibe Air Force pilot killed on Bataan, is | on Oct. 31. listed men will be selected for tech- 
training here with the 79th Division, Thirteen teams, including several | nical training and future ground or 
Waiting for a chance “to get into|“big time” football clubs, are dick-| air crew service, or will be assigned 
‘ail active duty anywhere in the South|ering with the local eleven for the| to K. P., pick and shovel duty, or 
Pacific.” Dec. 5 open date. other routine work details. 
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CHAPLAINS at Ellington Field, Tex., take part in training ac- 
tivities there because it helps them become better acquainted 
with the men. Here, Lt. J. E. Sullivan, post chaplain, takes the 
navigator’s seat to guide a plane in flight. 




















A Delicious Treat 
Anytime 


A Real 
Help Now! 


Freshen up, Soldier! 
Chew Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


Yes, you've got to be in the armed forces 
to really appreciate how much a little stick of 
chewing gum can mean. 

Man, how it helps to chew gum when you're 
tired, hot or thirsty! Cools your mouth—moistens 
your throat—seems to give you a refreshing lift. 

Enjoy chewing delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint 
Gum—on long hikes—after a hard day’s work— 
at other times, too. It does things for you. 
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‘The Coming 
' Remembering that the urgin 


Europe goes back to the summer 
tée impatience of the layman in 


Second Front 


g of a second front in Western 
of 1941, it is easy to understand 
Britain and America as he sees 


the Nazis driving close to Stalingrad. Yet we may be sure that 


United Nations strategy has no 
keeping the Russian front alive. 

and Mr. Roosevelt will give the 
before the Germans can split Rus 


t overlooked the importance of 


We must hope that Mr. Churchill 


order for invasion in the West 
sia. 


Undoubtedly, the risks of landing a British-American force in 


Franee or Norway have been carefully calculated. 


One key to 


them is in the air, Hterally and figuratively. For the clearest pre- 
requisite of any invasion attempt is an umbrella of air power. 


How far over the Continent the air front can be maintained is| 
Britain couldn’t hold Norway because her | 


the most vital question. 
short-range fighter planes based 
land and sea forces there, while t 


in England couldn’t protect her 
he Germans, with short-hop land 


communications could base both bombers and fighters in Norway. 


One secret of Dunkirk was that t 


here the RAF controlled the air. 


It is such control that British-American forces need for cross- 


ing the Channel and opening a second front on the Continent. 


The 


RAF and the American air forces of still undisclosed size- now 


organizing at Irish and English 


bases probably would be able 


to place an umbrella over a crossing and even extend it for 50 


to 100 miles under present conditions. 


But would they be able 


to hold it and blast German mechanized forces moving up to a 
second front should Nazi air power be concentrated in the West? 
That is the big question in Washington and London when the 


risks are calculated. Clearly, the 1 


onger British-American air power 


is built up and the farther East the Nazis are drawn, the smaller 


are the risks in the West. 
to the risks of waiting too long. 

keep the Russian front alive, on 
the situation with that 2000-mile 


lized. That danger might come quickly. 


We trust equal attention is being given 


To realize how important it is to 
e only needs to try to estimate 
sapper of Nazi strength immobi- 
Military experts are 


agreed that Japan is only waiting for the most favorable moment 


to give Moscow a second front. 


We trust, too, that London and Washington are thinking not 


only of risks but of potential adv 


has always been Berlin’s nightmare. 


antages from a second front. It 


It would help not only the 


Russians, who undoubtedly would counterattack simultaneously if 


Nazi air power moved West, but the Allies in Egypt. 


evidence of help near at hand 


And visible 
should double and redouble the 


strength of revolt and sabotage on the Continent. Calculations are 
necessary to avoid raising false hopes, or making futile sacrifices, 


but wars are won by imagination. 
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tape to entangle propellers. 
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THE BRITISH experimented two years ago. with a new type 
of AA ammo which ejected several hundred feet of steel 


They are now using ‘rockets 


working on the same principle. —Courtesy the Newspaper PM 





FARC Private Officially 
Only Six Years Old 


FORT BRAGG, N. C.—Pvt. William 
Hansen, Battery C, llth Bn., 4th 
Regt., can rightly claim to be one 
of the youngest enlisted men in the 
Field Artillery Replacement Center. 
He is six years, four months of age— 
according to the Gregorian calendar. 

Hansen was born in Perth Amboy, 
N. J., February 29, 1916. However, 
his extreme youth did not prevent 
Hansen from enlisting and he is 
now receiving his basic training. 








We Are the American Army 


By Pvt. Edwin J. Becker, HQ Detachment, 
1st Signal Tng. Ba., Ft. Monmouth, N.J. 


We are the mass that makes up the 
Army of the United States; we the 
conglomerate offspring of America’s 
melting pot; we the privates and the 
non-coms. From our ranks have 
arisen heroes; from our midst the 
fighting Yanks known to shackled 
France. There are among us the 
draftee and the enlistee, but there is 
no line of demarcation drawn be- 
tween us. We are welded as one 
unit striving to accomplish a singu- 
lar mission. The V to us is the sym- 
bol that challenges; the blood of our 
comrades spilt on the sands of the 
world the maddening force that sears 
our minds and makes us lunge 
against the tether in rebuke at be- 
ing detained from battlefield action. 
We wait impatiently, yet knowing 
that training is so important to us. 
We have sprung from the maw of 
these United States and we are the 





sons who have feasted in the womb 
of a free land. We are virtually 
sprung from the loins of these varied 
soils of America and we defy the 
hate-mock of yellow man and Nazi. 


Picture us together—we from the | 


Pacific and we from the shores of 
the Atlantic. Match the slow drawl 
of Texas with the drawl of the 
Maine downeaster; give us the slid- 
ing speech of the New Yorker or the 
Westerner’s languid talk—we take 
the dialects and merge them into a 
common speech. We talk the same 
language and.we fight the same 
battles. 

The Army of the United States 
takes its breed and hurls it against 
the enemy’s might. It is not in vain. 
Ours is not a bastard or mongrel 
breed; ours is the heritage breed— 
we, the mixed peoples who know the 
richness of freedom and peace and 


contentment. We, the simple men; 
we, the wealthy men; we, the gifted 
men; we, the talent uncovered—we, 
the unmatched soldiers. 

The drawling Southerners among 
us remember dust-flecked fields and 
the drumming wings of quail. The 
downeaster dreams of the salt spray 
in his face, and the New Yorker of 
the helter-skelter Babylon. Your 
western boys ache for the cow pony 
or the pine-scented breeze. Yet we 
join hand in hand and look across 
the seven seas to distant lands un- 
known; to lands that might be traps 
for our buddies, but most of all to 
lands where we shall carve out vic- 
tory. 

Verily we are sprung from the 
loins of the soil of freedom; in truth 
we shall avenge the wronged peoples 
of the world and see again the up- 
thrust arm of Lady Liberty shining 
out her matchless light. 

We are the rank and file—we the 
battling sons of free men before us. 








Veteran Tells of France’s Defeat 


CAMP GRANT, Ill.—Overwhelming inferiority in mechanized large for an agricultural country 
military equipment doomed France to disastrous defeat in 1940, Lt. 


Adolphe Pervy, a French veteran 


of Dunkerque, told an audience 


of Camp Grant officers Friday at the officers’ club on the post. 
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Butner Gas Board 
Plays No Favorites 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—Two pri- 
vates and a civilian comprise this 
camp’s new gas rationing board un- 
der the supervision of Lt. Ross E. 
MacGruder, Quartermaster Corps gas 
rationing officer. 

Members of this board have the 
Power to say “No” to even the high- 
est ranking officer here. Both pri- 
vates are attorneys, while the civilian 
is a school] teacher. The board judges 
all cases impartially with the indi- 
vidual’s importance to the war effort 
in full consideration. The highest 
ranking officer here, as well as en- 
listed men and civilian civil service 
workers, must have their gas ration- 
ing tials. The camp board han- 
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Discussing his experiences as a 
liaison officer with the 46th British 
Infantry in the retreat from Flan- 
ders, Lieutenant Pervy said that once 
British Spitfires disappeared from 
action after May 17, the Nazis had 
pretty much their own way. 

Devastating bombardments 
the air were the equivalent 


from 
of in- 


‘tense artillery fire and demoralized 


French and British troops, the 
speaker asserted. Then the Naris 
would roll through with their heavy 
tanks, he pointed out. 


But France’s armed forces had no 
control over the outcome of the 
struggle and could in no way have 
reversed it, Lieutenant Pervy stres- 
sed, since the lack of industrial 
initiative had defeated France even 
before hostilities began. 

The nation produced only 320 
planes a month and that was a piti- 
fui figure in contrast to German 
production, according to the speaker. 

“But even this total of 320 was 


such as France always had been. It 
had never made the necessary shift 
to industrialization and thus could 
not hope to match the strength of a 
modern Germany,” the Lieutenant 
explained. 

During the retreat to Dunkerque, 
approximately 50 out of 55 officers 
attached to his unit were lost and 
he himself was forced to swim for 
20 minutes in the Channel of Dun- 
kerque before rescued in a rowboat 
and later transferred to a larger 
British vessel, Lieutenant Pervy re- 
ported. 

Before entering French military 
service, he had been a lecturer in 
French civilization and phonetics at 
Columbia University from 1928 to 
1933. 

In 1929 Pervy, as secretary to John 
Rockefeller, I1I, made a trip around 
the world with the millionaire and 
toured Switzerland, Russia, China 
and Japan. 

A War Department orientation lec- 
turer, he will appear next Monday 
at Camp McCoy, Wisconsin. 
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LETTERS 
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Young Tech 


Periodically there appears in vari- 
ous soldiers’ newspapers, references 
to the youngest non-commissioned 
officers in various grades. Here at 
Camp Roberts, The Camp Roberts 
Dispatch finally found the youngest 
technical sergeant in this camp, They 
contend that he may come very close 
to being the youngest in the Army. 
We are curious about that and would 
like to compare our record with any 
that you might have. 

Sergeant Carey E. Harris of Pros- 
pect, Tenn., is at the present time 
19 years and 8 months old. He was 
made technical sergeant in May, 1942. 
We are curious to see how this com- 
pares with other non-commissioned 
officers of the same rank in the 
Army. 

Lt. JOEL F. VAILE 
Camp Roberts, Calif. 


Any Packs ? 


As a soldier assigned to the Intelli- 
gence Platoon of Headquarters Com- 
pany, 307th Infantry, Fort Jackson, 
5.C., I look forward eagerly for the 
arrival of your very popular publica- 
tion. 

Thinking that you will publish the 
following piece of news as being 
quite an accomplishment, may I take 
the liberty to state same: 

The Intelligence Platoon, Hq. Com- 
pany, 307th Infantry, under the sup- 
ervision of Staff Sgt. James F. Calla- 
han, hiked 13 miles in three hours 
without benefit of the usual “10-min- 
ute breaks”, that is, keeping on the 
march for three hours covering 13 
miles without breaking step or stop- 
ping for any reason at all. Also may 
I add that none of the men making 
the march dropped out or lagged be- 
hind. 





Pvt. Julio V. Echauri, 
Fort Jackson, S.C. 


British Use Steel Tape Rockets | y 
To Snare German Air Raiders F@ 
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-¢of rockets in one volley. 


Rockets Popular 
With Other Nations 


Rocket weapons, reported in use by both Russians and Ger- 
mans, are of at least three different sorts, the Harvard War In- 
stitute for newspaper men meeting in Cambridge, Mass., under thé 
Nieman Foundation, was told by Professor George B. Kistiakowsky, 
ordnance expert on the university faculty. 

One of the weapons employing the rocket principle is a rocket- 
projectile fired from airplanes against other airplanes or ground 
targets. Since it can be discharged without recoil, a much heavier 
missle can be used than is possible with the very light cannon 
that are the largest type of ordnance now mounted on aircraft. 

A second weapon is a multiple rocket projector said to be used 
by the Russians against German tank attacks. It can fire twenty 
or thirty shells at once, like an enormous shotgun discharge. Tanks_, 
find this extremely difficult to dodge. 


| using several new antiaire 


| of coastal convoys. The rockets are 
| said to ascend to a high altitude, 
When reaching the peak of theip! 


- seems that there was only one thing \ 
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While it is known that the. 
British have developed and ars 





























devices with good success, the 
construction and even the very 
nature of these weapons is kept 
a strict military secret. 

A few days ago, however, they 
lifted the veil of military secrecy 
from at least one of these new 
devices. It is a powerful powder 
rocket, used against Nazi raiders on 
the coast, as well as from the deckg | 






























































flight they do not explode, but eject 
a long piece of steel tape, suspended 
from a small parachute, 
































Pilots of bombers and diva 
bombers, who do not wish to seg 
their propellers, their wings and 











their tail assembly tangled in steel 
tape, have to stay above the danger 
zone. This is apt to spoil their aim, 
but it is just as likely that they'll 
run into the strands of floating steel 
tape. The tape, presumably about 
a quarter of an inch & width, is hard 
to see; in fact if the pilot is close 
enough to see it, it is too late to 
swerve. 
The principle of this new weapon’ 
was discussed and announced more 
than two years ago, in January, 1940, 
At that time the weapon had the 
form of artillery ammunition, to be 
fired from antiaircraft guns into the 
air ahead of approaching bombers, 
The shell was described as of about 
six inches in caliber and operating 
along the lines of the otherwise obso- 
lete shrapnel shell of the first World 
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War. It must have been fitted with Jud ® 
a time fuse that set it off some n G 
20 seconds after being fired from the Bitheria 
gun. The fuse probably ignited a ed t 
small charge located in the nose of 

the projectile. The charge pushed a Baring 8 
small package, consisting of a small Bis hug 
parachute and a length of tightly Bape r 
wound steel tape out of the shell, oate 
The'steel tape, having the tendency 7 

to lie flat when not confined, would” froi 
snap open immediately and float to n the 
the ground, dangling from a para& mai 


chute, The latter was probably @ 
little too small for the weight of the 
steel tape, so that the barrage of 
floating entanglements would not 
stay up for too long. 

It has never been stated why these 
shells were not used. In the light 
of the recent announcemnt ft, 


wrong with them. They were de 
scribed as six-inch shells; probably 
they could not be smaller to house 
a sufficient length of steel tape. But 
the normal calibers of A.A. guns 
range from three to four inches. The 
tape shells would have needed special 
guns. 

The substitution of rockets for 
guns to carry the steel tape aloft 
looks very advantageous. The only 
disadvantage I can see is less vertical 
range. Rockets, of course, are not 
accurate, but these shells do not 
need to be accurate. 

The advantages are the following: 
It does not matter whether the con 
tainer for steel tape and parachute 
is an inch wider or three or four 
inches longer than would be per 
missible for a gun. Since rockets de 
not need guns, but only launching 
racks or thin-walled launching tubes, 
the whole thing is much cheaper. 
Rockets leave their launching rack 
or tube with a fairly low speed, at- 
celerating as they go up. This 
means that they exert a very small 
recoil and they can therefore be used 
from boats too small to carry even 
the smallest type of normal anti 
aircraft guns. 

But the main advantage is that @ 
rocket barrage can be made very 
dense. It would require a large 
number of guns to pump 500 pro- 
jectiles into the air within two min- 
utes or so. But it is no trouble at 
all to shoot off three or four dozens 
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“ *BONER- BIRDS” 
a> AVIATIONS GIFT TO THE 
A LITERARY WORLD, CADET 
WOOLICOTT WAS. A SEN 


A TIFUL POETRY AGH IN 
TAE QUIET HEAVENS 

WHILE IN AN ART 
ISTIC MOOD LACT WEEK, 
YOOLLCOTT COMPLETELY FORGOT ABOUT 
WS SAFETY BELT. 
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FORT DEVENS, Mass. — Royalty 
id a visit to this post last week 
m Queen Wilhelmina of the 
herlands and her royal party re- 
ed thousands of marching troops 
ring a two-hour inspection tour of 
is huge post. 

The royal party was given a 21- 
m salute as it arrived by automo- 
from Lee, Mass. After inspec- 
n the guard of honor drawn up at 
main gate, Her Majesty toured 
cantonment, making visits to the 
d' Cross Building, the service club, 
mess hall, a barracks and a post 
apel. At the Red Cross Building 
was given a bouquet of roses by 
wife of Colonel William A. Smith, 
t commander. 
Later she reviewed thousands of 
ching men—from bronzed, sea- 
ned soldiers to raw recruits who 
ly a few days previous were civil- 










ns. 

Her Majesty expressed keen de- 
light of her visit here and was par- 
tularly impressed with what she 
ed the “efficient but martial sim- 
icity of everything.” 
Accompanying Queen Wilhelmina 
her tour were His Excellency the 


herlands Ambassador, Alexander 
obudon: Jonkeer George Vantels 
langoudrian, Secretary; Baroness 


ithel Vanboetzelaer, Lady in Wait- 
; Maj. Gen. L. H. Van Oyen, aide 
Her Majesty; Rear Admiral J. E. 
ijer Ranneft, Naval Attache; 
Colonel F. G. L. Weijerman, mifitary 
tache; and J. A. Schuurman, the 
Netherlands Counsul General. 
Military personages accompanying 
exiled Queen included Maj. Gen. 
herman Miles, lst Corps Area com- 
der; Brig. Gen. Henry C. Pills- 
, commanding the Lovell General 
mospital here; Col. William A. Smith, 
post commander and host; Col. Philip 
es, chief of staff, lst Corps Area; 
ol. Charles L. Furber, post execu- 
: officer, and Col, Joseph F. 
eonard, commanding the 366th In- 


try. 


Earlier in the week Secretary of 
War Henry L. Stimson made a brief 
mspection tour of the post and re- 
Visited an outfit with which he 
ed 40 years ago. 
During the tour of the post. Sec- 
tetary Stimson visited the bristling 
fivision area, the huge motor pool, 
366th Infantry Regiment, the 
sy Recruit Reception Center area 
ind the 101st Cavalry Regiment. This 
it stop was particularly pleasing to 
the Secretary since he served as an 
r in Squadron A, Troop 2, of 
that organization, from 1898 to 1908. 
On the trip the party stopped to 
Watch an infantry unit put through 
paces by a 200-pound Indian 
Mrgeant whose voice and actions 
Portrayed the American fighting man 
Mhis best. It was a bayonet drill, 
Md the barked commands of the 
Srgeant sent the men “through the 
Intricate maneuvers of offensive and 
fefensive tactics 




































































Pon his ability to wield his rifle and 





the new Johnny Doughboys arrive 


of close quarter 
hting, where a man’s life depends 


LAKELAND AIRPORT, Fia.—As 


for their stay at the Lakeland Army 
Airport during the coming months 
and for the duration of the war, 
they will receive a welcome to the 
city that is destined to always remain 
in their memories. 

For Johnny, in his first trip to 
the city, will be greeted by pretty 
Lakeland girls at an information 
booth which will be placed in a 





downtown city park, he will see sev- 
eral hundreds of signs of welcome in 
stores in addition to street banners 
and flags, a personal letter of wel- 
come is to be written to each soldier, 
and he will receive a printed booklet 
which will exploit the features of 
of city and will contain coupons for 
a free movie, shoe shine, cap and 
tie cleaned and pressed and a soft 
drink. 

The Junior Welfare League of the 





(Continued from Page 1) 


the Treasurer of the United States. 
For enrollment in the university 
extension courses, the procedure is 
as follows: 2 
Each student who wishes to enroll 
should first obtain a list of approved 
courses and an application blank 
from the institution in which he in- 
tends to enroll, making inquiry as 
to special tuition rates for members 
of the armed forces. 
Then he selects the course which 
he wishes to study, noting its title 
and number, and writes to the in- 
stitution in which he wishes later 
to use credit for this course to make 
sure that the course he has chosen 
will be acceptable. 
This information obtained, he fills 
out an Army Institute application 
(W. D., A. I Form No. 2, (blue form) 
for enrollment in the course and ob- 
tains the approval of his organization 
commander on this application form. 
The completed appligation form 
(blue form) is mailed to the com- 
mandant of the Army Institute, 
Madison, Wis., with an application 
for enrollment on the form fur- 
nished by the college or university 
selected, with a money order, 
cashier’s check or certified check 
made out to the treasurer of the 
institution in which he wishes to 
enroll, for his share of the fee for 
the course. 

Application Forms Ready 
A supply of Army Institute applica- 
tion forms has been furnished to 
post, camp, and station commanders 
for distribution to interested per- 
sonnel through post or regimental 
special service officers, or by such 
other means as may be appropriate. 
Additional copies of these forms in 
bulk may be requisitioned from the 
Publication Branch, Office of the Ad- 
jutant General, Washington, D. C. 
If at any time blank application 
forms are not available locally an 
individual may apply direct to the 
Army Institute, Madison, Wis., spe- 
cifying which of the two applica- 
tion blanks (for an Army Institute 
course or a university extension 
course) he desires. 
The regulations governing the 
courses and instruction include the 
following: 
Courses are to be studied during 
leisure time. Materials other than 
required texts are secured by the 
student at his own é¢kpense. 
Each student is expected to main- 
tain the minimum activity record 
required by the institution. Students 
of Army Institute courses will be ex- 
pected to submit at least one lesson 
each month unless prevented by mili- 
tary duties or other exigencies of the 
service. 
Lesson teports are mailed direct 
to the Army Institute or to the in- 
stitution in which he is enrolled. 
The Army Institute will disenroll 
any student who (1) completes a 
course without having enrolled for 
additional study, or (2) is discharged 
from active military duty, (3) asks 
to drop a course, (4) fails to submit 
at least one lesson per month unless 
military duties prevent sufficient 
time for study. 

Disenrollment may also be request- 
ed by his organization commander, 
who may also disapprove an applica- 
tion if @) the course will not in his 
judgment add to the applicant's mill- 
tary efficiency or (2) if he does not 
believe the applicant capable of pur- 
suing the course requested. 

Offer Many Courses 

Following are the courses offered 
by the Army Institute, with course 
number and number of lessons: 

English: 111, English for men of 
foreign birth or parentage (10); 131, 
English grammar (14); 132, business 
letter writing (9). 

Sociat Studies: 311, American his- 


ernment) (12); 361, Economics (10). 

Mathematics: 411, Arithmetic (9); 
431, Algebra (10); 441, Geometry (10); 
451, Trigonometry (10); 461, Analytic 
Geometry (8); 471, Calculus, (10). 

Science: 511, General Science (non- 
laboratory) (9); 
laboratory) (11); 531, 


Chemistry (nonlaboratory) (12). 


hand, Gregg (14); 622, Shorthand, 





bayonet. 


counting (19): 651. 


tory (14); 341, Civics (American Gov- 


521, Physics (non- 
Inorganic 


Business: 611, Typewriting (use of | apolis, 
typewriter essential) (15); 621, Short-| College, Hattiesburg, Miss.; Univer- 


Gregg, advanced (12); 631, Bookkeep- | tana 
ing and Accounting (21); 632, Cost | Mont.; Morehead State Teachers Col- 
Accounting (12); 633,. Advanced Ac-|lege, Morehead, Ky.; Murray State 
Railroad Rate 


Instruction Courses 


Offered Army Men 


Clerk (20); 652, Traffic Management 
(13). 

Mechanical; 711, Steam Engineer- 
ing (19); 721, Refrigeration, part 1 
(12); 722, Refrigeration, part 2 (14); 
723, Air Conditioning (8); 731, Auto- 
mobiles (12); 732, Automobile Re- 
pairing (15); 733, Automobile Elec- 
tric Technician (15); 734, Diesel En- 
gines (19); 741, Aviation Engines (14); 
742, Airplane Maintenance (14); 751, 
Marine Engineering, preparatory (6); 
752, Marine Boilers (16); 753, Marine 
— (12); 754, Marine Equipment 
(8). 

722 


2d, 


771, Plumbing (19); Steam fit- 
ting (10); 773, Heating (19); 791, Ma- 
chine Shop Practice (16); 792, Gas 
Welding (15); 701, Mechanical Engi- 
neering (17); 7X1, Mechanical Draw- 
ing (use of drawing instruments es- 
sential) (18); 7X2, Advanced Me- 
chanical Drawing (use of drawing in- 
Struments essential (17); 7X3, Plumb- 
ing Drawing (use of drawing instru- 
ments essential) (12); 7X4, Heating 
Drawing (use of drawing instruments 


essential) (13)X; 7X5, Machine De- 
sign (15). 

Electrical: 811, Elementary Elec- 
tricity (15); 812, Industrial Elec- 


tricity (9); 813, Electrical Illumina- 
tion (14); 814, Preparatory course 
for radio, telephony and telegraphy 
(9); 821, Radio Operating, part 1 
(22); 822, Radio Operating, part 2 
(18); 823, Radio Operating, part 3 
(12); 831, Basic Telegraphy and 
Telephony (9); 832, Commercial Tele- 
graph Operating (14); 833, Practical 
Telephony (12); 892, Electric Weld- 
ing (16). 

Civil and Architectural: 911, Sur- 
veying and Mapping (23); 921, Engi- 
neering Mechanics (9); 931, Struc- 
tural Engineering (11); 941, Water 
Works and Sewage Plant Operation 
(13); 951, Carpentry (18). 

University Courses Varied 

Extension courses offered by the 
colleges and universities are in the 
following fields: High School Eng- 
lish, English Composition; English 
and American Literature; Modern 
Foreign Languages; Mathematics; 
General Science, Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology; Geology, Geography; World 
History and the history of countries 
affected by the present war; Civics, 
Government; Economics; Sociology; 
Psychology; Statistics; Health; Voca- 
tional, Technical, and Professional 
work directly related to military ac- 
tivities. 

Complete List of Schools 

The universities and colleges offer- 
ing correspondence courses in co- 
operation with the Army Institute 
are the following: 

Univefsity of Alabama, University, 
Ala.; Arizona State Teachers College, 
Tempe, Ariz.; University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Ariz.; Arkansas State Teach- 
ers College, Conway, Ark.; Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind.; Bay- 
lor University, Waco, Tex.; Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah; Cen- 
tral Missouri State Teachers College, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 

Efi7c emfwyp shrdlu etaoin kowk kt 

Central Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, Mount Pleasant, Mich.; Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, IIl.; Colo- 
rado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colo.; University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colo.; University of 
Denver, Denver, Colo.; Eastern Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, Ky.; University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla.; 

Fort Hayes Kansas State College, 
Hays, Kan.; University System of 
Georgia, Atlanta, Ga.; University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill.; Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind.; 
Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind.; Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Ia.; University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Ia.; Knasas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kan.; 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kan.; Kent State University, Kent, 
O.; University of Kéntucky, Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; Louisiana State University 
and Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, University, La.; Massachu- 
setts State Department of Education, 
Boston, Mass.; Michigan State Nor- 
mal College, Ypsilanti, Mich.; Univer- 
| sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
| University of Minnesota, Minne- 
Minn.; Mississippi-Southern 





| sity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.; Mon- 
State University, Missoula, 


city is sponsoring the information 
booth. Points of interest in Lake- 
land, housing facilities for married 
soldiers, and recreation facilities will 
be among the information that will 
pass over the counter. The men, 
after signing a registry, will be given 
cigarettes and a soft drink. 

Through a project sponsored by 
the Rotary Club, all merchants in 
Lakeland will display placards of 
welcome, have special window dis- 
plays and flags, and two street ban- 
ners will be hoisted during the first 
week of the arrival of each group. 
A personal letter to each soldier 
will be written by members of the 
Lions Club so that the soldier will 
receive a letter in addition to a 
“welcome” upon arrival—before his 
first letter from home reaches him. 


Florida Town Has SOME Welcome Mat 


“Welcome to Lakeland,” using a red, 
white and blue theme has been pre- 
pared by members of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce which ex- 
plains the interesting features of 
the city, in addition to its USO club, 
and contains a page of free coupons, 

Lakeland’s nearby community, 
Plant City, Florida, which has a 
large USO center, will also entertain 
the men royally when they visit 
there, with the four same civic or- 
ganizations sponsoring the projects. 

The civic groups from each of the 
two cities are adopting the projects 
permanently until the duration of 
the war so that they can be used 
with the arrival of each new group. 
All of the projects were arranged by 
Sgt. Jack Johnson of the public re- 
lations office at the Lakeland Army 





A dozen-page booklet’ entitled, | Airport. 








MAJ. GEN. John H. Hester, commanding the 43rd Division at 
Camp Shelby, Miss., made a hurried trip to Scott Field, Ill., 
last week to see his son graduated as a second lieutenant. 
John H. Hester, Jr., entered the radio university of the Air 
Forces at the start of the war. A brother, Maj. Henry R. Hester, 
is at Fort Benning, Ga. 

—AAF Tech. Training Command Photo 
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Service. Leather is apt to lose its 
color —scuffs are hard to avoid.' | 


Here’s the easy, quick way to 
keep them looking good. © 


1 Take dauber from bottle of Dyan- 

, shine Liquid Shoe Polish, squeeze 
against inside neck of bottle— apply 
sparingly all over. 


2 As soon as Dyanshiae has dried (ia 
a few seconds), take a brush or a 


soft cloth and polish to a brilliant, 
long-lasting shine. Ic’s a breeze! @ 












DYANSHINE ADDS COLOR TO THE LEATHER 


Comes in Army Brown, Cordovan, : 
Ray 
ANS Hine 


Oxblood, Black, and White Glaze 
Liquid SHOE POLISH S 
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DYANSHINE. 
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Girl Gets Role on Monmouth 
Program, All-Soldier Cast 


FORT MONMOUTH, N. J.—When Monmouth takes to the air- 
waves with its new series of transcribed radio broadcasts over sev- 
eral New York and New Jersey stations, pretty Clara Viracola will 
be the only feminine voice heard in an otherwise all-soldier cast. 
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moounvvuvvv unui ttn ER 
By PVT. IRVING HIRSCH 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—The pay 
station phone in the 43rd Division 
Signal Co. canteen rang. With at 
least 100 soldiers present, Pfc. Fred 
Gauthier was the only one who 

ht it worth answering. 
ee distance said, ‘Waterville, 
Me., calling. ~ Will you get Fred 
Gauthier of the Signal Co. to the 
one?” 
tt was Gauthier’s uncle from whom 
he had not heard in eight years. 





CHASE ; 

First Sgt. Fred Beach, spending a 
ten-day furlough in his home town, 
Pawtucket, R. I., sent a telegram to 
his unit, the 118th Engineers, re- 
questing an extension. Waiting to 
the last moment, he realized the 
reply was not going to appear so 
dejectedly hurried to the station. In 
New York, five hours later, ascending 
the steps of Grand Central Station, 
Sergeant Beach heard, “Telegram 
for Sergeant Beach!” The Sergeant, 
anticipating good news, quickly 
identified himself, seized the tele- 
ram, and, in an irrational moment, 
vishly tipped the boy 50 cents. 
Yes, the sergeant returned home the 
next morning. News of his exten- 
gion, arriving two hours after his 
departure, had been thoughtfully 
telegraphed ahead by his resourceful 
wife. 


COUP 

There was one very surprised cap- 
tain in the 169th Infantry Regiment 
about 3 o'clock one morning last 
week. 

His unit was part of a group de- 
tailed to guard the Hattiesburg Air- 
port against a raid during the night 
problem. He had finished inspecting 
the outposts a few minutes ago and 
was sitting in his peep, when a dark 
figure approached and declared, 
“You’re my prisoner.” 

“How can I be? The guards just 
told me all was quigt,” the amazed 
captain expostulated. 

However, Sgt. Francis Durand of 
the Cavalry Reconnaissance Troop, 
the attackers, won his point, as the 
captain submitted. 








DETOUR 

It took more than a compass to get 
Pvt. Jame Troy of the 43rd Division 
Cavalry Reconnaissance Troop out of 
his difficulties. He was on a night 
problem and feeling his way forward 
with a compass. Suddenly, instead 
of moving in a horizontal plane, he 
was dropping vertically while icy 
waters closed over his head. He had 
stepped in a deep-stream. He swam 
out, still holding his precious com- 
pass, but wishing for submarine 
sights instead. 





Pvt. Aubrey McPhee of the 43rd 
Division Signal Co. wrote to his 
girl that he had been “driving the 
General’s car all last week.” It will 
probably be sometime before the 
young lady learns that “driving the 
General’s car” means trundling a 
wheelbarrow down the company 
street. 





MECHANIZED 

From cattle to motors is the suc- 
cess story of Sgt. Lawrence M. Sten- 
saas of the 643rd Tank Destroyer 
Battalion. Working as a foreman on 
a large cattle and sheep ranch before 
induction, he is now headed for Ord- 
nance Officers’ Candidate School. The 
Destroyers will lose their only cow- 
boy. 


When furloughs roll around 
again, you can bet all the wool in 
Australia that the names of Pvts. 
Mitchell J. Fuqua, Herman H. 
Kimbo and Sammie Jones, all of 
Company I, 169th Infantry, will be 
right on top. 

Given furloughs recently, the 
three Tennessee soldiers reported 
back 36 hours ahead of time. “We 
wanted to give the rest of the 
fellows who want to go home a 
break,” said the trio. 








LOST JEEP 

The orders were to conceal all 
vehicles. Pvt. John Riley of the 
43rd Division Signal Co., driving the 
commanding officer’s jeep, so suc- 
cessfully camouflaged it that—you 
guessed it—he couldn't find it him- 
self when it came time to return to 
camp after the probiem. It took a 





© To date the Signal Corps Public 


Relations Office has scheduled three 
outlets for its new series of pro- 
grams. The stations include for 
Saturdays, WPAT, Patterson, at 5:15 
p. m., and WWEL, Woodside, N. Y., 
at 7:15 p. m.; and station WCAP, 
Asbury Park, on Sundays at 1:30 
p. m. Four additional stations will 
be included at a later date. 

In producing the Signal Corps 
series “Fort Monmouth Reports,” 


Roberts FARC 
Gets New C.O. 
From AGF 


Special to Army Times 

FA RTC, CAMP ROBERTS, Cal — 
Command of the Field Artillery Re- 
placement Training Center changed 
hands when Brig. Gen. Marshall G. 
Randol was relieved pending retire- 
ment. 

The new commanding officer is Col. 
William H. Fye, detailed here from 
the Replacement and School Com- 
mand, Army Ground Forces, Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 

Colonel Fye, as G-1 of the Ninth 
Corps Area in 1941, inspected Camp 
Roberts many times in the days 
when it first began to rise on the 








muddy fields of the Nacimiento 
Ranch. 
General Randol commanded the 


41st Division Artillery before he wa 
placed in command of the FA RTC. 
Enlisting in the Army as a private 
he was commissioned a second lieu- 
tenant in 1908. 

Son of an Army officer, Major 
Alanson M. Randol of the First Ar- 
tillery, he was born at the Presidio 
of San Francisco. 

General Randol served successively 
at Fort Meyer, Vt., Fort Sill, Fort 
Riley, Kan., Fort Hayes, O., the Phil- 
lipines, Plattsburgh Barracks, N. Y., 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., Camp Jack- 
son, S. C., the University of Utah, the 
University of Missouri, the General 
Staff of the Seventh Area Head- 
quarters in Omaha and the War De- 
partment in Washington, D. C. 





group of construction men 15 min- 
utes to locate the conveyance. 





Members of the 48rd Division 
Cavalry Reconnaissance Troop 
really had their fill of cake on the 
occasion of the birthday of Pfc. 
Peter Spires. Spires became 21 
years of age and was the recipient 
of a 35-pound cake. The boys are 
hoping the ratio will keep up for 
his next birthday. 





DIVERSION 

One morning last week, the regi- 
mental headquarters of the 103rd 
Maine Infantry was a scene of bee- 
hive activity, featuring the clatter 
of typewriters and the hum of voices, 
Suddenly, all noise ceased and an air 
of ominous silence prevailed. A re- 
porter, present at the time, looked 
up to see an attractive blonde in 
the doorway. ‘Nuff said. 





TRAINING 

Members of the 118th Medical 
Battalion have been christened the 
“Medic Commandos” as the result of 
facing a new obstacle course, re- 
cently built, and of Mmbering up 
their muscles preparatory to this by 
going on a night hike of 10 miles. 


the public relations office, producers 
of the show, found a need in several 


scrips for feminine voices. Deter- 
mined to make their broadcasts 
genuine all-soldier productions, many 
talented enlisted men auditioned for 
these feminine roles. They tried in 
vain to read scrips by employing 
their best falsetto and high-pitched 
voices, but they could not properly 
fill the characterizations. Upon de- 
ciding to cast a young lady for these 
parts, Miss Viracola was chosen. Al- 
though new to radio, Miss Viracola 
is doing a professional job by taking 
every part handed to her. Through- 
out the Fort Monmouth series, you 
will hear her take elderly women’s 
roles, such as the mother of a sol- 
dier; the part of a young girl, a 
soldier's sweetheart; and many 
other varied and _ voice-changing 
roles. At present Miss Viracola is 
appearing with the Deal Summer 
Theater Players where she is arc- 
quiring a sound theatrical back- 
ground which will tend to forward 





























radio spot. 





her dramatic ambitions. 


CLARA VIRACOLA is girl among many men on Monmouth 
Here she’s shown with Pvt. George Breakston 
(left) and Pvt. William Morgan. 
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WD Borrows Knox Playlet 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—The AFRTC “got a target” last week when® 

















the War Department Office of Special Service requested the right 


to release the original material 


used in “Ten Minute Break,” a 


musical comedy satire on a trainee’s experience in the Center, which 
was produced recently at War Theatre No. 3 in the Armored Force 
Replacement Training Center, Fort Knox, Ky. . 


The request was made for rights® 


ri 





to distribute both the original songs 
used in “Ten Minute Break,” and 
the book of the production. The Of- 
fice of Special Service indicated that 
the songs and script would -be dis- 
tributed to all Army camps in the 
United States for use in producing 
the show. 

The War Department request, the 


first of its kind made by the War 
Department in this World War II, 
came just as the finishing touches 
were being put on plans to give four 
repeat performances at the Center 
July 15-16 and two command per- 
formances at the Louisville Service 





Club the nights of July 18 and 19, 
1942. 


The entire production was writ- 
ten, produced and directed by Army 
enlisted men, nearly all from the 
Armored Force Replacement Train- 
ing Center. Production supervisor 
was Tech. 5 Donald DeChaney; Di- 
rector Pfc. Sam “Biff” Liff; Assistant 
Director, Pvt. Sam Hirsch, all of the 
Theatre Branch of the Special Serv- 
ice Office of the AFRTC. 

Dances were by Pvt. Jack Gayle. 
Art for the show was executed under 
the direction of Sgt. John Paul Mil- 
ler, now of Armored Force Head- 
quarters. Mr. Jerry B. Coray, Tech- 
nical Consultant for the Fifth Corps 





No Telling 


What 


They'll Request Next 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—An order for olive drab balloons, an 
umbrella, a flock of fireworks, a pigeon feed and a fishing tackle box 
is weird enough in its variety to startle anyone. 


That is, anyone but Mrs. Bernette® 
Richards, head clerk of Shelby’s 
Quartermaster procurement division. 
She and her nine procurement ex- 
perts have filled so many odd re- 
quests, it is doubtful they would 
raise an eyebrow if suddenly con- 
fronted with a requisition for a cou- 
ple of baby “Wampas” stars and a 
whaling ship under full safi. 

For as odd as the orders seeming- 
ly are, there is a good reason for 
them. Take fireworks, for instance. 
The Army official that put in the 
request hadn’t suddenly gone child- 
ish. He needed them for some war 
games. Satisfied that the request 
was both reasonable and legitimate, 
the procurement department went to 
work to get them. 

But with fireworks these days as 
scarce as Nazi bombers over London, 
the job was no cinch. In fact, it 
took six weeks to locate the firm 
that was able to scrape together 
enough fireworks to fill the bill. 
Fortunately, the Army official was 





farsighted enough and had put in 
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“Well, boys, 








his order several months before the 
fireworks wereeneeded. 

The olive drap balloons were a 
cinch. They were needed for aerial 
target practice; and so was the 


pigeon feed. Carrier pigeons was the 
answer to that one. 














Area, aided in writing and produci 







the show. IT C 
The book for the show was writt edy 
by Cpl. Niel Edmondson, Pfc-s Lif thre: 






and Private Hirsch. The nip 
original songs for the show we 
written by Corporal Edmondson) 
Corporal Paul Newell, now takin 
Officers Candidate School, and Pfq 
John Drew. Outstanding songs r 
leased to the War Department Spe 
cial Service Office were “Out of Thi 
World,” Corporal Edmondson; “So 
dier Boy Blues,” Corporal Newell 
and, “Hot Dog,” Pfc. Drew. 

The production is built around th 
hilarious career of “Joe Yardbird; 
make-believe trainee in the Arm 
camp in the nation, from the tim 
he mistakenly wanders into an Arm 
examination office until he emerge 
from the Center, a finished product 
ready for combat. : 

The five main skits in which th 
story of Joe Yardbird is told 
“Night Club,” when he Is preparin 
for the morning after; “Room 94, 
the morning after when he ac 
cidentally stumbles into an Arm 
examination office; “Induction Cen 
ter,” where he undergoes the ro 
tine handling; “Bivouac,” the ft 
one that every soldier remembers} 
and “The Finale.” 

Between these five scenes are spe 
cialty dances, chorus numbers and 
skits based upon actual happenings 
in the Armored Force Replacement 
Training Center. Typical of the skits 
on training are “On Guard,” “Chow- 
hounds Deluxe,” “Fall Out,” “Cales 


































thenics,” “Coordination Exercises," 
“Dispensary,” “Guard Duty,” “In 
spection.” 


Suggestions have been made to 
present the show at Bowman Fidd, 
Air Base, just outside Louisville, 
Kentucky, and then to send it onan 
extended tour in this part of the 

















> th The umbrella | country, though nothing has been Me 

was requisitioned for a field prob- arranged to date. The War Depart- } ing 
lem, while the fishing tackle box was ment has several other programs ‘gun 
used to store some special types of | produced at the Armored Force Re tain 
pencils. placement Center by the Theatre® ghoy 
Naturally most of the requests are | Branch under consideration for n& § ynit 
of a more prosaic nature. tion-wide production. enti 
n= ~ er rcmaenoaomear — two 











Military Affairs Committee. 








its uses. 


(Use Coupon Below. 


Price, only 


| paid to following: 
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City. 


The ARMY of the UNITED STATES 


Published by the United States Government 


This book of 200 pages and almost 200 photographs was 
published in accordance with instructions from the Senate 


It is the first reaPillustrated publication showing all com- 
ponents of the Army, its personnel, equipment, strength and 


This handsome publication, bound in Gold Stamped Buck« 
ram, will serve as a general “guide book” of your Army, Also 
makes a most attractive gift item for the folks back home who 
want to know more about the Army of the United States. 


$1.00 


Army Times, Daily News Building, Washington, D. ©. 
Enclosed please find $............... co BOR ccccccesscocsseenees GOpIES GF 


THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, to be mailed post- 


ne ee a 


FE ciniiesinseitiitincapsinitibiniieas 
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this is home!” 
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IT GOES like this, Mary, sez Pvt. Walter E. Peterson jr., director of Fort Devens (Mass.) com- 


edy “Park Your Khaki.” 


three nights this week at Theater No. 6. 


Songstress Mary Kelly was “imported” for the show which ran 


—Photo by PRO, First CA 


Builds Altar Able 


To Follow Troops 


By Sgt. Arthur C, Barschdorf 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—A portable “blitz” altar, built to travel 
as swiftly as modern warfare, has been designed and constructed 
by Pfc. Rene Meunier to serve the Infantrymen in the 43rd Divi- 


sion’s Vermont regiment. 





Intended primarily for use on the 
battlefield and on maneuvers, the 
compact, streamlined altar replaces 
two bulky trunks and a Mass kit, 
and can be handled with ease by one 
man. Chaplain John P, Mahoney, 
Catholic Chaplain of the 172d, said 
that, with the new altar, he could 
prepare for Mass in less than two 
minutes instead of the usual 15. 

Equipment, is kept more compact 
and in a better state of preservation 
by the altar than the old trunks. 
It has a place for everything needed 
by the chaplain to serve Mass and 
also for a pamphlet and leaflet rack 
which fits as a drawer. With all 
equipment, the altar weighs less 
than 75 pounds and is only slightly 
larger than a foot locker. 

The idea for a more consolidated 
way of carrying the Chaplain’s neces- 
sary supplies was that of Corp. Ray- 
mond Villemaire, chaplain’s assistant 
in the 172d, who after experiencing 
two maneuvers, drew a rough draft 
for a more portable and streamlined 
altar. This he presented to Pfc. 
Meunier, chapel technician, who im- 
mediately went to work. It took 
him more than a month of spare 


y 





time to design and complete con- 
struction of the altar. 

Altar decorations and paintings 
were done in oil paint by Pfc. Louis 
Plizga so that inclement weather 
would not spoil them. A painting 
on a curtain attached to the front 
of the altar symbolizes the prophecy 
of Malachias in the Old Testament, 
foretelling the institution of the Holy 
Sacrifice: “From the rising sun even 
to its going down, My name is great 
among the Gentiles and in every 
place there is sacrifice, and there is 
offered in My name a clean oblation.” 

The “battlefield chapel” will see 
frequent service because a recent 
edict from the Pope gives permission 
to American Army Chaplains to cele- 
brate Mass at any time of the day 
or evening. Now when the Vermont 
men have a few minutes respite from 
maneuvers, or their convoy is stopped 
for a brief period, out will come the 
altar and in less than two minutes 
Mass is being served. Ordinarily the 
altar will be set on the tail-gate of a 
weapons carrier, a truck or a jeep, 
but collapsible legs permits its being 
set up by itself. 

Chaplain Mahoney feels that 
streamlined devices like the altar 
will enable religion to keep up with 
the violent pace of modern warfare. 
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MRTC, CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.— 
e use of airplanes is making the 
fedical soldiers’ bivouacs and ma- 
uvers plenty realistic these days. 
ast week, the 125th Observation 
Squadron, of Camp Barkeley, pro- 
yided two planes to “bomb” and 
strafe” troops of the 57th Medical 
Training Battalion in field opera- 
lions in the Elm Creek sector. Sol- 
fiers scurried to cover as the at- 
tacking planes approached; and ob- 
servations and aerial photographs in- 
dicated the effectiveness of the 
cover. The simulated at- 
tack was coordinated with the in- 
fantry battle problems supported by 
the medical troops. 


RULES 


An O.D.’s dream, believe-it-or-not, 
has finally come true in the MRTC 
frea.... The story goes the rounds 
that two guards were walking their 
adjoining posts last week, and, every 
time they passed one another, one 
of the guards—obeying his general 
orders to a T — went through the 
formality of challenging the other 
Suard ... Those in the know insist 
this is gospel truth. 


Members of the Special Train- 
ing Detachment, MRTC, have be- 
gun to put on their own enter- 
tainment in the form of impromptu 
shows every two weeks in‘ the 
unit recreation hall. The shows— 
entirely unrehearsead — are about 
two hours long, and feature mem- 
bers of the organization talented 
in singing, tap-dancing, instru- 
mental music, and comedy. 


MORAL TALE 


A letter received here concerning 
two men recently shipped out from 
an MRTC specialist school has its 
bwn angle. 


The two men, it appears, used to 
tit side by side in the school. One 
Was the bright boy of the class. He 
Not only stayed awake during long 
hot days, but irritated all men 
around him by always knowing 





Trek 200 Miles Through Panama Jungle 


SOMEWHERE IN THE CARIBBEAN.-+A story of wild and@ 





hilly country, of fords and impassible roads, of slow, dangerous,|The fight began. First, the jungle 
treacherous ground, was told by Lt. Col. Allen K. Hamilton, assistant | with the vegetation, tall trees and 
department signal officer, in laying a foundation for telephone lines 
for communications, in an experimental trek across 200 miles of 


country. 
Starting in four reconnaissance 
cars from headquarters, Lieutenant 


Colonel Hamilton, Maj. William A. 
Joyce, Maj. Paul R. Haney, Lieut. 
Arthur L. Seabury and six enlisted 





men began the challenge of men 
against nature. 
Fight Way Through Jungle 
After miles of traveling on good 
highway, the going became slow. 





If, in the 
there was a _ student, 


whatever teachers asked. 
whole class, 
he was it. 

But the man who sat next to him 
distinguished himself scarcely less. 
His indifference to studies was about 
as complete as he could make it. He 
slept through every class and almost 
all the rest-breaks. Why he'd been 
put in such a school in the first 
place nobody could understand. It 
wasn't hard to imagine where he 
was going to land. 

But now, according to informa- 
tion that has come back in the let- 
ter, new men in the school will have 
some cause to wonder about where 
to place their zeal. The first soldier, 
who hung upon his teacher's word, is 
riding around on the working end 
of a truck with a garbage detail. The 
second,'who enjoyed seven weeks of 
good sleep, is sitting at a desk that’s 
filled with blank forms which await 
his special knowledge—a desk, inci- 
dentally, that’s situated near a 
window from which he can see his 
old classmate pass by. 


HEX 

Armadillos and snakes were the 
prize trophies brought back by the 
55th Bn. upon its return from 
bivouac last week. The prize story 
concerns Pvt. Roscoe Havens, Co. A, 
who lays claim to being a _ herpe- 
tologist. 

After capturing a good sized cop- 
perhead, the members of the com- 
pany allowed it to escape, the snake 
taking cover in a brush pile. Snake- 
ologist Havens was called into the 
chase and soon had officers and men 
in an uproar. 

Approaching the snake's hiding 
place, Private Havens pushed his 
nose orward to within three inches 





of the snake’s hiding place, put his 
hand into the brush and groped. 
Finally, after some delay,* he pulled 
out the snake. He was unharmed, but 
company mates are still wondering 
what kind of “hex” Havens had over 
that snake, because it had every 
chance to bite him. 


TONGUES 


An outstanding linguist was~ un- 
earthed last week in the MRTC, 
when the classification section was 
checking over army qualification 
cards of the officer candidates. 

On the card are listed several lan- 
guages, including German, French, 
Spanish, Italian, Chinese, and 
“other.” In the space provided for 
“other” on this particular card the 
candidate wrote “English” with the 
notation, “speaks well, writes well, 
and translates well.” 

What they don’t teach in Ameri- 
can schools these days! 


ERROR 


Pfc. Hugh Williamson of Hq. Det., 
has been having his troubles lately— 
ever since he found out that his fur- 
lough had gone through. The latest 
mishap befell Williamson this week. 
Busily preparing for his trip to St. 
Louis, he washed a uniform, hung it 
out to dry, and then brought in the 
trousers and set to work pressing 
them. “This is the Williamson 
Chinese Laundry,” he chirped, mer- 
rily ironing away. It took him a full 
forty-five minutes, and all the while 
he bragged of his art as an iron 
wielder, Finally, surveying his handi- 
work with pride, he suddenly 
dropped the trousers and clapped his 
hand to his head. “Holy cats,” he 
cried; “I’ve pressed someone else’s 
trousers!” 





FORT SILL, Okla.—The mass pro- 
duction methods of preparing officers 
of the U. S. Army may find their 
Way to England. 

Major Stanley Attenborough, an 
Instructor of gunnery in the British 
Bchool of Artillery, completed a three- 

week study of the training methods 
Used in the U. S. Army’s Field Ar- 
tillery School here with the comment: 

“Through the specialized system of 


Field Artillery School, the American 
Army has reached the same stage of 
Mass production in preparing its offi- 
ters as that. which. has made the. na- 


ion. so_ famous industrially.” 


MAfoF AltETDOPOR ET, Whost BphetMe 


,missiow was 





to determine whether 
of the teaching methods here 
should be adopted for use in the 
British School of Artillery, found the 
“mass production” system of instruc- 
tion the principal difference between 
the British and American artillery 
schools. 

“The School of Artillery in Eng- 
land,” he said, “consists of four sep- 
arate units. A student of field ar- 
tillery there must attend all four of 
the schools to gain as complete a 
knowledge of artillery as is taught at 
Fort Sill. 

“cer Cafididaté Schools there are 


any 





Our Gunnery Matches Britain’s 


separate units and do not come under 
the administration the larger 
branch schools as do in the 
United States.” 

“An instructor in the School of 
Artillery,” he said, “is an instructor 
in all phases of firing except for 
specialized classes, while at Fort 
Sill the instructors specialize In a 
phase of artillery and preside over 
classes in just that one branch. 

“Despite those differences,” he con- 
tinued, “there is no real difference 
in basic principles taught in the 
British ard American artillery 
schools. There are, however, differ- 
ences in terminology.” 


of 
they 





false security had to be forced. Miles 
of slow tedious cutting, careful sur- 
veying before the cars could get 
through. When the trees and bush 
were cleared, more trees and more 
bush took their place. After hours 
of hard fatiguing work, not only 
of clearing the ground for passage, 
but the laying of stakes had to begin. 

Jutted plains, where no car had 
ever passed before had to be trav- 
ersed. Pumping, skidding, maneu- 
vering over uneven terrain had to 
be made slowly. Over hills, down 
dales, turning, twisting, fearful of 
broken axles, and punctured tires 
had to be reckoned with. For miles 
on end Maj. Paul R. Heaney and Maj, 
William A. Joyce had to alternate in 
getting out of the car and lead the 
way, directing around rocks and deep 
depressions in the rough-and-tumble 
territory. Shoulders had to be cut in 
the sides of “V”-shaped fords, made 
by the trail of animals, so that the 
cars could safely go by without turn- 
ing over. 

Cars had to go over streams that 





could only be forded during low tide, 
which even at that time was threa 
feet deep. This could only be pos- 
sible in dry seasons for the holes in 
the ground wouldn't permit crossing 
during the rainy seasons. 

Sleeping at night was no hard 
task. Tired, exhausted, sleep came 
readily. The next day work had to 
be resumed. Surveying, planting of 
stakes had to be done. This was, 
after all, the main objective of this 
experiment. 

The work was interrupted only 
when coming across colonies in the 
wilderness. A sight that was allowed 
to be witnessed was a primitive wed- 
ding. The dancing and the brilliantly 
colored garments of the natives gave 
a breathing spell to the hard task 
that was left behind and was still 
to come. 

The procession started on its way 
again. Over plains of tall grass; over 
dark and muddy ground. Over more 
hills and bad terrain swept this cara- 
van in the endless job of experiment- 
ing. After four days and four nights 
the goal was reached. 





Inspectors Say 


Devens RRC 


‘One of the Best in. Army’ 


FORT DEVENS, Mass.—Two years 
ago this month the First Corps Area 
Recruit Center—where virtually ev- 
ery New England man coming into 
the service gets his first taste of 
Army life—was established here. 

Since that time thousands upon 
thousands of New England men have 
gone from the RRC to cantonments 
throughout the country. 

The RRC of 1940 and the RRC of 
1942 is a revelation. Two years ago 





it consisted of a room, a few tables 
and a couple of typewriters and one 
barrack for the enlistees. Today it 
spreads over a vast area, staffed by 
a large number of officers and en- 
listed men and capable of accepting 
thousands of men in a week. 
Washington Army officer viewing 
the Fort Devens RRC a few months 
ago classified it as one of the most 
efficient RRC’s in the Army.” 
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West 


STAKE BODY trucks, ambulances and other vehicles await inspection and 


Army Repairs 


repair that will put them in shape for use. 
FORT HAYES, Ohio.—All day long, the sound of hammers and 


No longer, however, will the trucks 
roll down the back roads of Ohio, 
Indiana and Ken- 
tucky, bearing the three-C boys to 
their reforestation, soil conservation 
or park improvement jobs, nor will 
the big shovels and scrapers be seen 
on highway and 
jects in the Corps Area. Vehicles and 
machinery are destined for the Far 


Virginia, 


wrenches, of drills and lathes, of welding torches and air blast 
cleaners are heard through the big repair shop near Columbus that 
@ace kept Civilian Conservation Corps motor vehicles in running 
condition. Turned over to the Army recently and operated by the 
Motor Transport Dvision of the Fifth Corps Area Quartermaster’s 
office, it is now the Army’s Columbus District Motor Repair Shop, 
commanded by Capt. Clifton M. Ross, assisted by Capt. William G. 
Thornborough, Jr., both of the Quartermaster Corps. 





reclamation pro- 














Signature 


FORT SAM HOUSTON, Tex.— 
The Quartermaster iceman heaved 
his wares into the refrigerator of 
Co. A, 2nd Engineer Bn., thrust a 
slip at the sergeant-technician-cook, 
said: 

“Put your John Henry on this.” 

The cook did so. 

The iceman looked at the slip, 
scowled, growled: 

“I’m avery busy man! Whatinell’s 
the idea?” 


“I wouldn't kid you, pal,” smiled 
Sgt. John D. Henry. 











| the office of Col. 


North, where, it is hoped, their use 
will help in causing the Rising Sun 
to set. 

After the skilled mechanics have 
put them in the best possible operat- 
ing condition, they will be shipped 
to Alaska and other destinations to 
the south in the Canadian Rockies, 
where the United States, cooperat- 
ing with the Canadian government, 
is rushing the construction of an im- 
portant military highway, believed 
essential for the protection of our 
Arctic possessions and of the north- 
west coast of the continent. In fact, 
some of the road machinery already 
is on its way. Before long it will be 
chewing roadways out of the sides 
of mountains and filling rocky ra- 
vines to make a smooth pathway 
for Army supply trucks. 


After completing its current job, 
the district shop will take over the 
task of keeping in repair the motor 
vehicles in Fifth Corps Area Army 
camps and stations. 

The Columbus district shop is one 
of four operating under the direction 
of Lt. Col. John E. Showalter, chief 
of the Motor Transport Section of 
Louis C. Wilson, 
Fifth Corps Area Quartermaster. 





CC Trucks for Active Dut 


THIS BIG SCRAPER has been readied for service at the Columbus shops 
and is destined for use on the Alaskan Highway. 















‘Lonesome Cowboy "at Camp Croft 


By Cpl. Jack De Simone 


CAMP CROFT, S. C.—Tex Fletcher, 
western cowpuncher known to radio 
fans across the country as “The 
Lonesome Cowboy,” is a Camp Croft 
soldier. No he wasn’t anxious to 
learn how to pull the trigger in bat- 
tle or man a machine gun—but he 
is at Camp Croft now and determined 
to do his best. Handsome, sturdy and 
husky, Tex has been strummin’ a 
western tune and vocalizing sonor- 
ously for over a decade touching the 
ears of listeners and giving eyefulls 
of action to moviegoers. 

Not really Tex Fletcher and not a 
native westerner, this cowhand was 
born Geremeno Bisceglia 33 years 
ago in Harrison—the foothills of 
Westchester County, New York. Most 
of his life, true enough, was spent 
on the rolling plains and in the 
mountains of the west for he was 
16 when his impulse for an adven- 
turous life was realized. He joined 
the well-known Sells Floto circus of 
the mid '20’s and during its country- 
wide tour he chose to remain in 
Oregon as a cowboy. Returned home 
after two years, but his real life was 
“home on the range” and after six | 
months cowboys and cowpunching | 
was his environment once again—this | 
time in South Dakota. 

His cowboy pals bought him a | 
guitar and before long he was pluck- 
ing strings left-handed and singing-— 












































German Tanks in Louisiana 


WHEN TROOPS of the 28th Division, Camp Livingston, wanted realism in their antitank 
training, they called in the 628th Tank Destroyer Bn., built this replica of a Nazi “Pan- 
zerkraftwagon,” packed it on a jeep and sent it crashing through the fields of Louisiana. 
Here a Molotov cocktail stops the tank as it emerges from a smoke-screen. 
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in the traditional western manner. 
Tex, with a deep voice enriched by 
resonance, learned many songs after 
five years and he was offered a job 
singing over WNAX—Yankton, S.D., 
station. Listeners were intrigued— 
the mail proved that—and soon his 
broadcasts were sponsored. After 
nine months he felt a greater audi- 
ence and fame beckoned him, and so 
he returned hom to plan. With radio 
experience and a vibrant personality 
he auditioned at New York’s powerful 
WOR in the fall of 1932. It wasn’t 
long before his broadcasts went via 
the Mutual Broadcasting System and 
across the land. 

From time to time he was sustain- 
ing or sponsored and was also en- 
gaged at Greenwich Village’s noted 
“Village Barn.” “The Lonesome Cow- 
boy,” soon became a_ household 
phrase, his program being aired ev- 
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Tex knows little music itself by 
has been able to write with 
assistance of a musician more th 
100 cowboy songs, 50 of which h 
been published. “I hum a tune, mo 
of which are simple, and the pian 
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will find it on the keyboard,” } on 1’ 
explained. His real success wag} the Pt 
Decca recording of “Wondering” captur 
which he composed. this 1 


The fact that he was a gaucho, 
radio performer or that he likedh 
work—it doesnt matter. This is to 
war—his number was called, am 
May 18 saw his induction into 
armed forces. After two weeks @ 
Camp Upton, L.I., Memorial Day say 
him headin’ for Camp Croft. Witt . 
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not finding it particularly tough 
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For Foreign Duty 


To protect the health of soldiers sent to regions of the wa 
| where health, sanitary and climatic conditions differ materially 
from those in the United States, a series of studies covering foum 
general world areas has been prepared by the Division of Medi¢ 
Intelligence, Preventive Medicine Service, Office of the Surgeol 


General. > 


These instructions are being issued 

to military attaches and members 
of military missions, as well as to 
ithe medical officers of overseas 
forces. 

Special health precautions are be- 
ing issued for the African and Asiatic 
countries along the Southern and 
Eastern Mediterranean Sea, the Red 
Sea, and the Persian Gulf; the Far 
East (Southern Asia, Eastern Asia, 
|and the Netherlands East Indies 
area); Central and South Africa and 
the West Coast of Africa; and Cen- 
tral and South America and the 
Caribbean area. 

Among the subjects treated from 
|the standpoint of preventive medi- 


Give 11,000 Specialists 
To Army This Year 


The Army Specialist Corps plans 
to assign more than 11,000 members 
| to the several arms and services of 

the Army during the balance of 
| 1942. 
| This personnel objective of the 
| Corps has been set up following 
| study by the arms and services of 
the Army of their tentative needs for 
technicians and_ specialists. Ap- 
pointments will be made in the 
Corps only for specific needs or to 
fill vacancies where the individual's 
services in an administrative, pro- 
fessional, scientific or technical ca- 
pacity will release military personnel 
| for combat or command duties, 
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cine are the technique of rendering 
water safe for human consumption} 
protection against mosquitoes and 
other insects that carry disease} 
methods of guarding against diseases 
that are indigenous to the various 
regions; precautions to be take 
when bathing and information Ci 
cerning the care of the skin 
feet; selection of suitable - clothing} 
prevention of sunstroke; and 
conservation of energy and the maine 
tenance of health under desert @ 
tropical conditions. 

Detailed information is given &@# 
the protection of men against 
nesses that may result from food 
spoilage or contamination. To a 
these dangers, instructions are givVém 
that only freshly prepared and 
cooked vegetables and meats 0 
served, to be consumed while h0et 


Rules are that only pasteuriaal 
evaporated, condensed, or powdem 























recently peeled, thick-skinned frum 
are to be consumed in regions whe? 
food-borne diseases are prevalent 

The caution is issued that in som 
regions such standard items of 
American diet as salads made 
lettuce or other uncooked leafy 
raw root vegetables, cannot be eate® 
with safety. 


Many other hygienic precaution’ § N 
are specifically prescribed, and I le 
of inquiry are indicated which Pp 


furnish information with regard 
local health conditions in any» 








these four general world areas. 












WasHincTon, D. C., Juty 25, 1942 





























to Army Times 


, just as he deserved the mas- 
srgeant stripes. The tale of the 
r remains to be told; it’s Pri- 
Whitton’s whole life story. But 
Htest to the latter, and to prove 
srit, Private Whitton claims 11 
n, 14 grandchildren, and one 
srandchild. He’s 64 years old. 
e moment, Private Whitton is 
his time. Although he was 
ed to the 3rd Battalion for 
ry training when he arrived 
last month, his company com- 
Mer soon discovered that his 
g was too advanced to be 
ted. So Private Whitton was 
med to the motor pool for special 
as an engine inspector, one of 
many things he’s done in civilian 


For Duration 


in 1878, Whitton hadn’t ven- 
20 years into life of any kind, 
he had started on his Army 
He enlisted for the duration 
the Spanish-American War, and 
le in Cuba served for a time 
jer General “Joe” Wheeler, for 
shopg#om this post was named. Whitton 
a private then, in the First Cav- 
When Colonel Teddy Roose- 
superseded General Wheeler as 

COoMmmut 

es to 


ade commander, Whitton stayed 
mt on his job, and then found 
melf serving under “TR”. He 
s now that he was One of the 
er president’s “official family.” 
Those were the day when a young 
n who'd had a taste of Army life 
ally wanted more. So Whitton 
't lose much time. He signed ‘for 
ree-year hitch in '99 and stayed 
til 1901, fighting through the 
ilippine Insurrection and the Box- 
Rebellion in China. 

at’s where I'd like to be this 
hute,” said Whitton this week. 
en I was there the first time . 
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seat the Philippines... I had a hand 
ring? capturing two Filipino generals, 
this time, I know they and their 

gaucho, 
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Pvt. Whitton admitted that the 
ender of the two Insurrectionist 
cers was more the doing of a 
ger-pain in their stomach than 
y bravado on his part. But it’s 













\ 
ft. Wie his record as a capture and there 
s Tex My jet it stand 
tough . 
ening h World Cruise 
battalioi 






When Whitton returned home to 
States, he didn’t come as most 
ople come today ... when they do. 
came ’round the world, by way 
Japan, the Far East, the Near 
ast, and Suez Canal. Ports of call 
luded all the major ports which 













fhis Is Third War 
lor Recruit, 64 


By Pfc. John M. Anspacher 


‘CAMP WHEELER, Ga.—On the little metal identification tags | 
ears around his neck, he’s known as “Private John L. Whitton, | 
pany A, Third Training Battalion, Camp Wheeler, Ga.” B 
tunk-mates, he’s known as “Pop” ,.. a long cry from the iy 
pr sergeant’s stripes he once wore. : 





But | 





te Whitton deserves the} 


| 
recollections of Yokohama, a 
There was a gleam in Whitton’s 
eyes when he spoke of those cities. | 


He seemed to be saying, “Let me get 


ure visit this time. It’ll be business.” 
For a time, when he’d come back | 
from the East, Pvt. Whitton lived a} 
calm, normal life in New York City. | 
He was a U. S. Customs Inspector | 
then. Those were peaceful days .. .| 
fram 1901 to 1917... 

Then came the call to arms again. 
It’s something that Whitton cannot 
refuse to heed. “I’m a peace-loving 
man,” he insists, “and I wouldn't 
think of soldiering in peace time. 
But when there’s a war to be won, 
I’m in there pitching.” 


in 1918. Whitton went overseas with 
a tank company, and rose to master- 
sergeant. By that time he’d become 
a master, too, of motors and trucks, 
and he spent his months at St. Mi- 
hiel and in the._Meuse-Argonne sec- 
tor teaching and repairing in the 
tank corps... keeping the mecha- 
nized Army in action, 
To Benning 


When the war was over, Sergeant 
Whitton was transferr to Fort 
Benning, in the Quartermaster Corps. 
He was a truckmaster there until 
his retirement in 1920, at the grade 
of master-sergeant. 

This time, Whitton took a deep 
breath and looked around him. He 
was over 40 and what did he have 
to show for it? This: Sons, nephews, 
and sons-in-law on their way to top 
commissioned ranks in the Army. To- 
day he sets.forth this claim: 

Two sons, one a lieutenant-colonel 
and one a captain; one nephew, an 
Air Force captain, and three sons-in- 
law, one first sergeant, a staff ser- 
geant, and a tech sergeant. The two 
sons are in parts unknown; the sons- 
in-law are at Fort Benning, and the 
nephew is at Camp Forrest, Tenn. 

Besides these relations, Pvt. Whit- 
ton prides himself on his acquaint- 
ance with two of the country’s high- 
est ranking generals of the moment. 
One is Lt. Gen. George H. Brett, now 
in Australia, and the other is Lt. 
Gen, Dwight D. Eisenhower, now in 
Europe. Whitton served under both 
of these men in the first war. 

Right now, though, Pvt. Whitton 
has put all this behind him. His pri- 
mary goal today is to get abroad and 
into the thick of the fighting, wher- 
ever he can do his best job. He sees 
around him an Army which is the 
ideal of the men with whom he 
worked in the last war. They talked 
of a mechanized Army then, and this 





figuring in the news today. Es- 
jally vivid are Pvt. Whitton’s 







saki, and Tokyo. 1g 


back there again. It won’t be a pleas- | 
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Well, there was a war to be won |: 


en 


ee 
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with plenty of room for the 







THE AMAZING Army jeep has been turned into an ambulance by the soldiers of the 9th 
Division's Medical Battalion at Fort Bragg. With an added superstructure, this quarter-ton 
vehicle can now carry five stretcher cases just as comfortably as a regulation ambulance, 


driver and an attendant. 





better equipped, and better main- 
tained,” Whitton declared. “But 
there’s one thing that’s up to par... 
inSevery Army. That's the spirit of 
the men in it. The boys I’m with 
today are the sons of the men I was 
with the last time and the time be- 
fore. And they’ve got the same push 
behind them, the same willingness 
to pitch until the bame is over, and 
the long end of the score is ours.” 

Thoughts like that brought Pvt. 
Whitton out of retirement this time, 
too. He was living in Columbus, Ga., 
with his wife and younger children 
when the call came. His wife wasn’t 
even perturbed when he answered it 
though. She was sure he couldn't 
pass the physical examination. But 
Whitton is a strong man, and he’s 
as fit today as he ever was... or al- 
most. And so he’s back in service 
again ... just as anxious as can be 
to follow his own footsteps into the 
thick of the fighting overseas. 


Cagney, Forbes, Give 
Land to Army 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass. — Actor 
James Cagney and W. Cameron 
Forbes, former ambassador to Japan, 
have turned over 6,500 acres of land 
on Martha’s Vineyard and Naushon 
Island to the Army for maneuvers 
to be held later this summer. 

In addition to giving the Army 
trespass rights to 500 acres of land 
in Chilmark and West Tisbury on 





is the Army they meant. 
“This outfit’s faster, more mobile, 









Martha’s Vineyard Island, Cagney 
turned over his summer home. 































































































































































PRO in Washington. 





sinvasion of Norway for the 





London Express. 



























































NOBODY WOULD be surprised if Frank Muto took this picture. That's CAPTAIN Muto at 
left, just commissioned in the Specialists Corps and assigned to the Pictorial Branch of WD- 
He's taken many of the pictures that have appeared in AT for the 
past year. Captain Muto covered the Polish and Finn-Russo wars for INS, 


d the German 





| parts 


| to detect and deal effectively with 
| trap is the name given to bomb 
;to wound or kill careless or thou 


| guard against them. 


ghtless opponents. 
| new, they could cause many casualties unless troops are trained to 
very war produces such traps. 


Ground Force Troops 
Study ‘Booby’ Traps 


American soldiers entering the field of combat will be trained 


enemy “booby” traps. A “booby” 
contrivances used by the enemy 
Although not 





To teach our soldiers to recognize 
these hidden dangers and to handle 
them, a training program has been 
under way for some time, it was 
revealed by Lt. Gen. Lesley J. Mc- 
Nair, Commanding General, Army 
Ground Forces. 

Training films and manuals are 
used to show soldiers the results of 
carelessness, and through actual ex- 
perience with specially constructed 
traps, they are taught to be wary 
of their various forms. 

The elementary trap usually con- 
sists of a small charge of explosive 
either in slabs or in a cartridge, 
with an igniter worked by either the 
push or pull method. A discharge 
may be caused by stepping on a push 
type hidden explosive, or tripping 
over a cord or wire attached to the 
pull type trap. These methods gen- 
erally apply to the outdoor trap. 

The trap also may be connected 
to doors, windows, furniture, and 
souvenirs, such as helmets, rifles, or 
of uniforms, or applied to 
weapons or vehicles which have been 
| abandoned. 
| They may be connected in the most 
;unusual and unsuspected places—a 
|machine gun apparently carelessly 
hidden in a tree but ready to set 
off a high explosive when touched 
|by a soldier—a door, slightly ajar, 
| which, upon being moved, sets off an 
Ip agereven They are sometimes hid- 








den around window sills so that any 
} 


manner would prove disastrous. 
When traps are set, they are usually 
fixed with heavy explosive charges, 
and the carelessness of one soldier 
may mean death or serious injury to 
others with him. 

Barns or large buildings are espe- 
cially dangerous, because the enemy 
anticipates the quartering of troops 
in those structures. Sometimes a ve- 
hicle, apparently abandoned, appeals 
to the enemy for the purpose of 
hiding a trap in the motor, inside 
the cab, or attaching it to the door 
or brake handle. 

Souvenir hunters are not forgotten 
by the enemy. A helmet, a pair of 
boots, blouse, rifle, or pistol, or any 
other type of light equipment that 
might attract a soldier may be con- 
nected with such a trap. 

The ways in which a trap may be 
hidden are many—inside a drawer, 
attached to the springs of an invit- 
ing-looking bed, in cupboards, or 
connected with kitchen utensils. 

Similar to “booby” traps and oper- 
ated in the same manner are anti- 
personnel mines. These operate with 
shrapnel effect from a casing con- 
taining hundreds of bullets or other 
missiles which are blown through the 
air by the explosion of the mine. 
They are often used in woods where 
they can be easily camouflaged, or to 
protect barbed wire, anti-tank mine 
fields, and other obstacles from clear- 


movement to enter a building in that |ing operations. 





| By Cpl. Jim Kluttz 


| FORT EUSTIS, Va.—The telephone 


and telegraph offices have an impor- 
| tant part in the daily life of this 
post, and an enormous amount of 
ae passes through the hands 
of these operators in the course of a 
day’s time. 
And for this reason in time of at- 
|tack the communications system 
| must operate with utmost efficiency, 
|} and the telephone and telegraph op- 
| erators have to be prepared for any 
emergency. And one method of pre- 
paredness is the practice in taking 
care of the switchboard while wear- 
|}ing gas masks, 
| The other morning the writer 
| walked into the telephone office just 
be the operators were preparing for 
|a gas drill, As the order was given, 
|the operators with lightning-like 
|speed slipped on their masks and 
continued their work with the, loss 
of only a few seconds time. The de- 
lay in answering the signal lights 
was barely noticeable to the callers. 
It was remarkable how these oper- 
erators functioned smoothly and effi- 


—Signal Corps Photo \ciently while. wearing the masks. 





: Phone Operators Keep 
} Em Plugging Despite Masks 


They had no difficulty being heard 
by the people who were making 
calls, and their slightly muffled 
“number, please” was clearly audible. 

The importance of tae telephone 
office is shown in the following fig- 
ures. An average of 8000 calls pass 
through the switchboard between $ 
a.m. to 5 p.m., with a total of around 
9400 being made over a 24-hour pe- 
riod. Multiply that by 365 and you 
find that the operators there handle 
close to three and ‘One-half million 





conversations in a year. Whew! 
Makes you kinda dizzy, doesn’t it? 





“Stein Song” Alumnus 
Writes Regiment March 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—Cpl. Geo. 
O. Chase, versatile student musician 
|at the University of Maine, home of 
ithe famous “Stein Song,” has write 
ten and arranged a march composi- 
tion which has been adopted as the 
official march of the 203rd Field Arm 
tillery regiment (43rd Div.), and ded- 
icated to Col. John F. Choate, its 
commanding officer. 
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A Few Notes on Our Friend, the Mule 


Despite the mechanization of modern warfare, mule handlers 
still hold an important place in the enlisted personnel of the Army 
Quartermaster Corps, according to the War Department. They ex- 
ercise their special talents in the Animal Transport Division, where 
safe delivery of supplies to remote or isolated outposts may well 
depend on the knowledge of how to throw a diamond hitch and 


handle a pack mule. 


‘ 
Pack trains are found mostly with 


Quartermaster squadrons of Cavalry 
divisions. But fully equipped and 
trained pack troops are maintained 
also for emergency and casual duty 
in the United States, while others 
are in active service in other areas. 


These units are placed in service 
when it is necessary to transport 
guns, ammunition or other supplies 
into regions not readily accessible to 
other methods of transportation. 
Also, under certain war conditions it 
is more feasible to use the pack 
train because the small silhouette 
and dispersibility makes it less vul- 
nerable. 

Recruits for these specialized Army 
units are carefully selected, usually 
from enlisted men who have had at 
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CAMP CROFT, S. C— GENERAL 
STAFF CHANGES HERE named Col. 
George D. Condren post executive 
officer, succeeding Col. Woodfin G. 
Jones, who was appointed assistant 
to Maj. Charles F. Thompson, Jr., 
camp commandant, in supervising 
and directing all phases of unit train- 
ing. Colonel Condren, serving here 
ever since this 17-month-old infantry 
training center was activated, con- 
tinues to hold previous assignment— 
personnel and administration (S- 1) 
officer. . . . FIRST CAMP CROFT 
DEATH from sunstroke occurred 
here last Friday when Pvt. Charles 
E. Brissette, 35, of Providence, R. L, 
died in station hospital, after he 
collapsed a few hours previously 
while on hike with his company... 
FIRST LIEUT. DAVID M. EICH- 
HORN, army Jewish chaplain, be- 
came first member of that faith to 
serve in Camp Croft, upon going on 
duty here last week. He came into 
the service from Gainesville, Fla., 
where he was director of Hillel Foun- 
dations at Florida State College for 
Women, and the University of 
Florida . . . FURTHER EFFORTS 
BY CROFT TO CONSERVE RUB- 
BER and gasoline in operation of 
army vehicles were inaugurated when 
intra-camp busses were pressed into 
service on half-hour schedule daily 
except Sundays, with stops desig- 
nated in various unit areas. Busses 
will carry military personnel who are 
in the discharge of official business 
between points on the route 
PVT. OSWALD VEGA, 23-year-old 
Puerto Rica native in course of basic 
training, survived shock from bolt of 
lightning which struck him while 
he was dressing after a swim in 
nearby Gaffney (S. C.) pool. Quick 
first aid treatment probably saved 
his life . . . FORTY TALENTED 
CROFT SOLDIERS presented a ves- 
per concert service in Laurens (S. C.) 
Presbyterian church. The church 
folk feted the Croftites in their 
homes at dinner prior to concert... 
ADDITIONAL WORLD I OFFICERS 
named to duty here were: Lieut. Col. 
Herbert D. May, infantry-reserve 
member from Bluefield, W. Va., 
where he was associated with coal 
industry for past 20 years, and Maj. 
Frank E. Long, dental corps reserve 
of Indianapolis, Ind., who had been 
serving as chief dental surgeon at 
Fort Ogicthorpe, Ga. . . . CROFT 
WILL NOT BE REPRESENTED on 
the gridiron with a post sponsored 
football team this fall, but instead 
will stress massed participation in 
sports for the military personnel. 
Croft’s eleven last season was one 
of the outstanding clubs of the 
service. 


Rubber Check Buys 
Eats for the Gang 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—The USO 
Club of Neosho, near Camp Crow- 
der, recently received for the first 
time a “rubber check” that won't 
bounce back, but the 1420 pounds 
of scrap rubber the check resulted 
from has all the barracks mates of 
one Illinois private wondering how 
far the USO Club can stretch the 
$14.20 when it is converted into ice 
cream and cake. 

Parents of the Illinois private 
spent several weeks gathering scrap 
rubber, and for their efforts they 
were paid $14.20. They forwarded 
the check to their soldier son at the 
Signal Corps replacement Training 
be ba here es the request that it 

¢ eaby organization 





Now Macs are appreciated| 


ty the USO. 





least three years’ experience in this 
kind of work. In addition to stand- 
ard Army physical qualifications, the 
personnel must be above average in 
the back, legs and arms, for they 
have to be able not only to handle 
heavy, cumbersome packs, but to en- 
dure .long marches over rough ter- 
rain, if necessary. 

But the basic requirement is a 
thorough knowledge of the care and 
handling of animals, especially mules. 
This animal is an erratic creature of 
many moods—alternately willing and 
stubborn, docile and mean, content 
and restless, giving his handler no 
warning as to which virtue or vice 
will be displayed next. 

A mule doesn’t like to be hurried 
or worried; his calm under chaotic 
conditions often surpasses that of his 
driver. He resents cruel or inexperi- 
enced hands; he instinctively recog- 
nizes those who fear him and treats 
them accordingly. He won’t be pulled 
and the last thing to do to make 
him move is to look at him; the 
practice of old timers is to walk 
away in the desired direction and he 
usually follows. 

Despite his eccentric. nature, the 
mule is by far the best animal for 
freighting purposes. A hybrid ani- 
mal, a cross between the horse and 
the ass, he is hardier than either, 
requires less feed and attention and 
possesses the ability to travel trails 
too difficult for a horse. 

Men selected for pack train work 
receive rigorous training according 
to their duties as packers, cargadors, 
pack drivers, and pack masters. Un- 
der supervision of a cargador, the 
packers make up the cargo into com- 
pact bundles and sling them to the 
back of the animal. Precision is de- 
manded, for the fully loaded pack 
animal carries up to 300 pounds, ac- 
cording to the length of march and 
condition “of the route. The load 
must be distributed evenly and 
lashed tightly into place to forestall 
slipping or rubbing—even slight fric- 
tion will produce a sore spot suffi- 
cient to take an animal out of serv- 
ice for several months. 

For slinging the load, the packer 
must be familiar with various ties 
and splices, including the diamond 
and square hitches—found to be the 
two- most satisfactory methods of 
lashing cargoes to the pack saddle. 


mater Corps pack trains. 











REMOTE outposts and points inaccessible by regular meth- 
ods of transportation are sent arms and supplies by Quarter- 
Above, a loaded pack train sets 
out from Fort Lewis, Washington, during Fourth Army maneu- 


—Photo by Army Signal Corps 
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Rescue Man 


CAMP LIVINGSTON, La.—Under 
a sweltering Louisiana sun, 28th Di- 
vision troops from the 109th Infan- 
try, supported by one company from 
the 103rd Engineer Battalion, this 
week assaulted an “enemy” force 
across the Little River while their 
division commander and officers of 
the general staff looked on approv- 
ingly. 

Not only soldiers crossed the wide 
river in the vicinity of Fishville, but 
tons of organic equipment—jeeps, 
trucks, arms and ammunition—were 
floated across on improvised rafts 
almost within mishap. 

One incident marred the crossing 
when towards the conclusion of the 
two hour demonstration, a jeep went 
down in twenty-two feet of water, 
after having crossed more than half 
way in a tarpaulin. 

When the driver of the vehicle, 


combat conditions. 

First to cross the river were in- 
their rifles slung 
over their shoulders, 
packs strapped 
hats belted under their chins. 
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From Swamped Jeep 


Pvt. Foch P. Beck, of the 109th In- 
fantry, unable to disentangle himself 
went down with the car, 
diers, Pfc. John P. Linhan and Pvt. 
Stephen Dekmar, both of the 103rd 
D plunged over the sides 
of the assault boats in which they 
were riding and quickly brought the 
driver to the surface. Private Linhan, 
a selectee from Glens Falls, 
York, made the rescue, fully clothed. 


made under simu- 
lated battle conditions with booming 
artillery fire and crackling machine 
guns, was carefully planned and de- 


boats, provided by the engineer bat- 
talion, they reached the far shore, 
assaulted up the slippery beach and 
drove the opposing forces back. 

With a beach head successfully es- 
tablished, the remainder of tha regi- 
ment, most of the men stripped to 
their shorts, loaded their equipment 
and arms on floats improvised from 
shelter halves and plunged into the 
river. 

At one point in the demonstration, 
the Little River was dotted with 
swimming soldiers, small rafis, float- 
ing vehicles enveloped in canvas 
tarpaulins and floats for arms and 
ammunition, made with regular 
equipment carried by infantry sol- 
diers. 

Staged for the division commander 
and his staff, the river crossing 
marked the completion of one phase 
in attack training for the 28th LDivi- 
sion. 





Special Reports 
Called For 


Special efficiency reports, full or 
abbreviated, on outstanding junior 
officers “whenever this action would 
be in the best interest of the service” 
are called for in War Department 
Circular 208, June 27, 1942, in part as 
follows: 

Ill—Efficiency reports.— The sus- 
pension of periodic reports on offi- 
cers below field grade may do grave 
injustice to outstanding individuals 
and to the Government unless merit- 
orious service is made a matter of 
permanent record in the War De- 
partment. All commanders will take 
full advantage of the authority grant- 
ed in paragraph 2c, section IV, Cir- 
cular No. 79, War Department, 1942, 
by submitting special reports, full or 
abbreviated, on outstanding junior 
officers whenever this action would 


be to the best interest of the service. 
(A. G. 201.61 (6-25-42).) 








Bliss Bitst ri 


AN ; m 
By SGT. OSCAR WI 


FORT BLISS, Tex.—She 
000 miles away but she‘s the 
weetheart” of Fort Bliss, 

Marion Twible of Datel 
the entry of Pvt. David- 
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Troop, 7th Cavalry, was se’ Son 
this title from a field of 43 othemm 
from every nook and cranny aagjjbur M: 
nation whose pictures were ey Field, 
A passel of gifts, including a # 
—— phone call from heard 
artford, are to be sent the é, 
Honorable mention went to @ = 
Raymond of Onesco, Fla, and all the 


ginia McKee of Pittsburgh, Pge war: 
The winner is blonde, hag hell o 
eyes, weighs 110 pounds, is fj 





















three inches tall. hidde! 
i the n 
NAME from af 
Fort Bliss han a deluxe serge ld al 
that is a Sergeant Deluxe. §{ to 'd ti 
Michael A. Deluxe, of the 69st" ¢., 
Destroyer Battalion, was 0 the erfl: 
promoted to master seargeant, ¢ Ta naw 
revealed. I ; 
the blin« 
COLLEGE TRY ayy 
A University of Arizona aly 
is filling the place of a Universi} 7 neve 
Arizona alumnus as aide-de-cam& , trem¢ 


Maj. Gen. Innis P. Swift, com 
ing the lst Cavalry Division. ¢ 
Henry B, Greer, 5th Cavalry, 
been detailed to succeed Maj, 
Lassetter. Both attended Arizo 


hen I Pp 
cock” 
i me tc 
Tl m 
Slimy fe 
yours 





TRAIN WAAC 


A new experience awaits Bthey “H 
Fourth Grade James B. Holo off land 
headquarters, and three soldier@"Geussit 
the Detachment Quartermaster they 


who have been detailed as insif sons - 
tors at Fort Des Moines, Ia. me at’ 

For Fort Des Moines is the teh 'e™: | 
ing center of the newly formed Wr with 


en’s Auxiliary Army Corps, and G. I. 
geant Holo will for the first 

serve at a post where females gen ® tra 
number the males. my vé 





He will be special instructor” |S. 
personnel administration, and lo 
Samuel W. Earley, Sgt. Markl on 
Smith, jr, and T/4th Fred RE. y 
selle will be on duty as motor here ) 
Port maintenance instructors. aod 

“I think I can hold my own,” Jas t] 
personnel sergeant was quoted,’ °* 
saying, “I attended a Teachers >. ° 
lege at Mayville, N. D., once, ee 
enrollement there was three-fo ed are 
women, and I came out safe my 
unmarried. nd my 
SELF-EDUCATION ing, 

Konrad Bercovici, writer @y may 
traveler, who was here last weekBink, ps 
an orientation speaking tourf = ing 
camps, told a reporter of the Pio, tha 
Bliss CAVALCADE in an inte hav 


how his stoutness as a striplingBat the 
France helped to bring him st no 
cultural background all his books @yay pe 
living evidences of. sou 
Mr. Bercovici said he was no} 
fessional athlete but- that when mt kinc 


ing wrestlers came through hen tle 
failed to accept any challenge of I've 
champion to the crowd. And fe 

If I stayed in the ring more tre 
20 minutes I would get a prize” gwas 
said, “I never tried to throw my hi 
ponent, I just kept him from throg!’@ no 
ing me.” in 

He modestly admitted that he tle 
several prizes in this manner, dy 





with the proceeds went to ope ta 
concerts, the Paris Conservatory = 
Music, and the School of Philosop t ins 
at Sorbonne University. th 1 
BOND-BUYER For | 
Pvt. Hugh J. Lewis, of the 5 
General Hospital, made his furlow n 
extremely profitable to the war t 
fort. ind 1’) 




















He returned recently from 
home after selling all his possessi0 
The proceeds, $3,000, he plu 
down at his orderly room to go 
War Bond investments, 


Of f 
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Beat 
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RUN ON STEEL d a 


Part of a rubber-saving expe t] 
a 2%-ton general cargo Army ® re 
of the Fort Bliss motor pool will ™ihrie} 
on its steel tires for a period of &# 


to see how the tireless wheels dle 
stand against ware over all types 
terrain. 

The car wil be used on admin 
trative hauling jobs, and driven ! 
a competent driver at a speed not 
exceed 10 miles an hour. 

The experiment is the direct ow 
come of a letter from Maj. 
Richard Donovan, commanding 
ficer, Eighth Corps Area, to 
Edgar W. Taulbee, commander, F 
Bliss, suggesting it. 





DEFINITION 


An El Paso woman has her ¢ 
opinion of Army non-commissi0 
rank apparently. 

She listed her room for rent #1 
the billeting office and called 0#® 
several days later. 

“The other day I listed my 
for rent to gentlemen,” she 
“Well, I haven't had> any | results 
all. Why don’t you change the 
to ‘corporals’? 
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iss, Or, What the Hell— 
attord @ All Feel the Same 
| ay Sometime 


aS se 
ibur MacArthur Dugat, 
Field, P.R. 


heard the tales recounted 
was properly impressed) 

all the bloody horror that is 
war:. 

hell of shell and shrapnel, 
hidden sniper’s nest 

4 the minniewerfers dropping 








from afar. 
axe. told about the gases— 
he 6 they'd turn your lungs to ashes, 
was the tanks that left one lying 
rgeant, “| superfiat, 

"1 know about the crashes 

the blinding, searing flashes 

4 I knew that war was pretty 

bad at that. 
cona alur 
Universi 7 never felt a quiver, 
le-de-cam&s tremor, nor a shiver 
ft, commen I put my old “John Han- 
vision. @ cock” on the line. 
Cavalry, ag me to ’em I was thingin’ 
ed Maj, Tll murder all the slinkin’ 
d Arizomigiimy foemen of this land of 


yours and mine.” 


awaits Hthey “Heinies” from the Rhine- 
Holo of f land 
e soldier"Geussippis” from the wineland, 
rmaster they offspring of the Sun of 
1 as in sons of (censored), 
8, Ia, me at ‘em and I'll flat ’em 
is the teh ‘em, gut ‘em, rat-tat-tat ‘em. 
ormed 4 with glee I jumped into my 
rps, and G. I. britches. 
e first 
females Men &@ transport came and took me, 
my valour ne’er forsook me 
nstru I saw the shores of Brooklyn 
n, and fade away. 
t. Marge. ere long I reached a palmy 
Tred R d, verdant, aye and balmy, 
motor t Jhere they took me off and told 
ctors. me I should stay. 
” 
7 queul alas the months has faded 
pachery’ my outlook now is jaded, 
oncé or to me the fate was better that 
hree-is befell. 
it safe d are now my eyes and glassy, 
my cheeks and stomach gassy 
nd my nerves are, plainly speak- 
ing, shot to hell. 
vriter @y) may pity me, I’m thinking— 
ast weekBink, perhaps, I’ve took to drink- 
g tours ing— 
of the Fidr that bullets, blood and gore 
n inte have caused my pain, 
striplingBat the slaughter’s been terrific, 
z him @st no earthly soporific 
is books May perchance bring calm into my 
soul again. 
vas no 
when kind friend, ‘twas not from bat- 
th he n tle, 
enge of @r I've not yet heard its rattle. 


And forebear, I beg, the blame of 







more tropic drink. 
. prize” Bvas the Captain, him as did it— 
‘ow my him? No, may gawd forbit it! 
rom throgl’d not do that even in the bloom- 
ing clink. 
ak it I came out here to soldier, 
to ope dy for my bones to molder 
rvatory Tf a bullet should perchance be 
Philosop marked for me. 
it instead I’ve had to smouldef 
th my head in some damn folder, 
For he made a blasted paper man 
t the 5 of me. 
s furlou * 
owe days are filled with let- 
trea d I’m held in hopeless fetters 
ate forms and memorandums by 
~— ‘al the score, 
to a ords, files, ad infinitum, 







ers out the door. 













x pe: tly spectres taunting, taunting, 
rmy res dancing a macabre minuet; 
~~ “Eerieking, screaming, whoopeedoop- 
. in 






ing— 





heels 
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Beat 'em up and throw the blight- 


d at night they come a-haunting— 


1lst Pvt.: 
pocket.” 
2nd Pvt.: “What did he get?” 
1st Pvt.: “Practice.” 


* * * 


DON’T BELIEVE IT 


There is no truth to the rumor 
that they are going to revise the 
calendar and make each month 50 
days long, just so you can still be 
called “buck private.” 
. . . 
“I don’t know who I am. 
left on a doorstep.” 
“Maybe you're a bottle of milk.” 
. * * 


“Somebody picked my 


I was 


Some businesses may be expected 

to fold, now that the soldier has 

some folding money in his pocket. 

He’s not behind the 3-bal!l any more. 
. * * 


SUGGESTED WAR CRY FOR THE 
DEFENDERS OF EGYPT: 
“Keep Mummy, Chummy!” 
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THANKS Fa, 
¥ BRANDT 
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HERC ~— eo 


FICKLEN ““SITMEDICAL TNE BN, 
CAMP LEK, VA. 
“Really, Sergeant D’Artagnan, must you keep shouting 


‘Touche!’ ?” 


















By Lt. Charles H. Schraedner and 
in The Kodiak Bear, Alaska 


model. 


é 
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The U. S. Whistle, Model M1, is a self-repeating, shoulder strap 
It is lung operated, air cooled, reverberating blast type. 
The whistle weighs an ounce and a half, and the whistle chain. 


Nomenclature of the Whistle, Ml 





Pvt. Raymond Zaubner, 





Little Lessons 
Not in Books---1 











another half ounce. 

The whistle is divided& into two 
parts—the whistle cylinder blowing 
assembly, and the whistle retaining 
chain assembly. At the blowing 
aperture there are two raised sec- 


tions, one on each side, called the 
upper teeth guard lug, and the lower 
teeth guard lug, respectively. The 
opening from the blowing end into 
the cylinder is known as the com- 
pressing blow channel. The re- 
mainder of the whistle apparatus is 
known as the chamber cylinder op- 
erating assembly. This consists of 
the opening known as the cylinder 
sound emission slot, the cylinder 
butt lack on to which the whistle 
retaining chain assembly is attached, 
and the cylinder reverberating op- 
erating cork. 

The whistle retaining chain con- 
sists of the shoulder strap button 
hook catch which secures the whistle 
for carrying and operation. The 
shoulder strap button hook catch is 
locked by the upper chain retaining 
ring. The chain is also fastened to 
the lower chain retaining ring which 
is looped through the cylinder butt 
lock of the whistle cylinder blowing 
assembly. 

Read Carefully! 


The whistle is carried in the upper 
left pocket of the blouse or jacket. 
To use, unbutton or unsnap pocket 
with fingers of the right hand, re- 
move whistle by raising directly up 
on retaining chain. When the whis- 
tle swings free of the pocket grasp 
the sides of the whistle blowing as- 
sembly securely with the thumb and 
forefinger of the left hand and with 
the upper teeth lug facing up and to 
the rear. Then place between the 
center of lips and clamp lips firmly 
so that no air can escape. 

That sound is produced-by taking 
a deep breath through the nostrils 
and exhaling it in mouth into the 
air compressing blow channel. After 
the blast the whistle should be re- 
turned to the pocket by the reverse 
of the steps used for removal. 





Till I waken in a cold and clammy 
sweat. 


Gad, I hope that this ain’t treason 
But I wish that open season 
Were declared upon that endless 
folderol, 

And if clerks they'll be demanding 
Up at Heaven’s happy landing 
I'll be south of there when Peter 





ilessly they come a-trooping 





1 types 


ambitious new soldiers. Here are a few: 
Hut—one, as in “Hut, two, three, 


Just in Case You're Confused 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—To gain emphasis, Army sergeants|* ‘g; 
often bark commands instead of speaking them in a more under- 
standable but less emphatic manner. It sometimes takes the recruit 
a couple of weeks to catch on, so Pvt. Ray E. Hutson (of the Rawl- 
son on the Rillerah Hutsons) compiled a list of definitions for 








four,” for counting while marching.| “Harrite flank, harch.” 
we as in “Forward| Ten-shut—attention, as in “Com- 
arch.” 3 ” 
Reeuh—rear, as in “To the reeuh,| 9@"” ton emt. . 
harch.” Toon—platoon, as in “Toon, halt.” 
Culla—column, as in “Culla’ left, Zioot — salute, as in “Hand, zloot.” 
harch.” “K.P. tomorrow” is, of course, a 
Harmz — arms, as in “Right| command understood only too well, 
shoulder, harmz.” even by the newest rookie. And 
Hweenzint—present, as in “hweez-| there is no record in military history 
int, harmz.” of any soldier misunderstanding 
Harrite — by the right, as in “Company dismissed.” 





Sea Patrol 


By Pfc. Elmo Israel, Ft. McPherson, Ga. 


High above the earth’s encircling grasp, 
The flyer keeps a rendezvous with time, 
And sailing on in ever-wideing arcs, 
He scans the blue for lurking enemies. 


This is no task for men with patience thin; 
To seek a bead of water from a bowl, 

Well filled with drops in millions by the count; 
Not unlike one sand grain from the beach. 


Hours crawl beneath the tireless light, 
A sun that dares one look upon its face. 
And then, head down, upon the churning foatm 
A speck appears, takes form, emerges bright 
And shines with water still upon its brow 
A fearful cross of hate upon its hull. 


The search is ended; quickly to the guns! 
Motors grimly scream in downward flight. 

Now, loose the bombs, the packaged pounds of death; 
Pull up to sanctuary in the clouds; 

Then smile to watch the demon burst apart 
And bled its oil upon the heaving swell. 


Calm now, betrayed alone by heavy breath 
That spans the miles to distant, homeland shores: 
“Sighted Sub—Sank Same. Period. 





calls the roll! 





Continuing the ever-watchful flight.” 





The Band 
Wagon 


By George Johnston, 
In Dix RC Gazette 


UNVTHNSO AON ss EURO NHN 


HOW TO BE A JERK IN THS 
ARMY 


Shoot craps until taps, 

Go tell yer sarge he’s as square as 
a barge. 

Snore good and heavily right thru 
reveille. 

Refuse to salute, ya dumb galoot, 
Shirk a hard detail as if youse 
were female. 

Never buy... let th’ other guy. 
When in the mess line... poke 
another guy's spine. 

Ask fer more meat ‘cause yer thin 
in the seat. 

Then tell the cooks ya don’t Hke 
their looks. . 

Don't say please pass the cheese, 
They say don’t smoke go 
ahead, ya won't choke! 

When on a long hike, gripe as 
much as ya like. 

Change yer socks but once a week 
. leave the ants have a place to 
play hide-and-seek! 

Never let it be said ya straightened 
yer bed. 

Go around and steal... nobody’M 
squeal. 

Get a mirror in the latrine.., 
then take an hour in which to preen, 
Doy’t bend over to pick up butts 
... they’s lots of other guy’s ‘round 
what’s nuts. 

Never bother to clean yer canteen 
... they’s lots of hiding places where 
it can’t be seen. 

If you don't like to be mastered 
keep well plastered. 

Short sheet the jeeps... hot foot 
‘em for keeps! 

Ask yer supply for a bottle of rye. 
Call the M. P.’s any name ya please, 
Late at night when ya come stume- 
bling in, kick all of the footlockers, 
make a din. 

When ya have to stand guard, go 
to sleep ... it ain’t hard. 

Go over the hill as much as you 
can ... the guardhouse is mythical 
. hmph, hmph, ol’ man. 

Don’t heed the articles of war at 
all... they only tell ya about AWOL, 
If ya don't like yer corporal... 
sock th’ lug ... ya'll only crack 
rocks 3 months in th’ jug. 

Don't go to bed before one-thirty 
. » « and see that yer rifle is kept 
good and dirty. 

Find plenty of places to hide and 
oe 

If you've done all these... yera 
first-class jerk!!!! 





Gives Dope 
On Compass 


MRTC, CAMP BARKELEY, Tex. 
—Excerpt from the July 11 issue of 
the 56th Bn. newspaper, “The 
Little Bearer”: 

“A compass is a thing that shows 
you where you should be going, 
but never where you are. It looks 
like a watch, .but doesn’t tell the 


temperature. Funny thing, a com- 
pass. 
“Directions that go with the 


thing usually say that it is Infall- 
ible. That means that the come 
pass will last longer than you are 
able to stand up and read it. 

“Usual way to use a compass is 
to pivot around until the little 
arrow stops at N. This means 
‘nuff. Then hold it up to your 
eye and aim it as you would a pea 
shooter at some far distant ob- 
ject along the direction that you 
hope to go. 

“When the object is located and 
well in mind, lope towards it. If 
it moves, you’ve botched the as- 
signment; so blame it on your 
sergeant, and go back to the road 
map which should be carried at 
all times.” 
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COME QUICK! /A4 
IN TROUBLE! 





























tests. 


Riproaring Buck Jones 
knows which cola tastes best! 
He drank leading colas from 
unlabeled cups, and voted 
Royal Crown Cola the winner. 
From coast to coast this cola 
has won 5 out of 6 group taste- 


AL CROW, 
Best by Teste-Test 


NOT ONE BUT TWO FULL GLASSES. 





Try Royal Crown Cola. B= 
QOYAL CROM 


Ve © 
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BOOKS... 


GUL ti utsvtttann ices Uke 
By Mary Willis 
“SOLDIERING FOR UNCLE 


SAM”; Compiled by C. H. Rhodes; 
Reilly & Lee Co., Chicago; $1.00. 


A pocket-sized super-diary for the 
soldier who is “Soldiering for Uncle 
Sam.” Complete with pages for iden- 
tification purposes; different experi- 
ences while in training; a social rec- 
ord of friends in the service, guests 
and visitors, important people met 
in the service, distinguished visitors 
to camp; dictionary of Army lingo; 
and a manual of information, this 
book can be made an intimate, per- 
sonal record—one which might some 
day be a treasured souvenir for a 
loved one left behind. 

There is a special caution to the 
effect that no entry should be made 
in the book which would violate the 
rules of military censorship 





“THE GREAT PACIFIC WAR,” 
by Hector C. Bywater; Houghton 
Mifflin Co., N. Y.; $2.50. 


Seventeen years ago Hector By- 
water, British naval expert prophe- 
sied “Japan’s defeat by the United 
States in a “Great Pacific War.” 


Pondering on what would happen 
when a break came between the 
United States and Japan—how the 
two fleets would shape up—what tac- 
tics and strategy would be used— 
where the major fighting would oc- 
cur and when—how long it would 
last and which side would win in 
the end—he collected his facts and 
sat down to write, as though he were 
a historian writing after the event. 

Says Bywater: “Careful plans have 
been laid and in due time they are 
carried out. The country must wait 
a whole year for its first unmis- 
takable victory, but once the initia- 
tive has been regained, it is never 
given up. The Japanese fleet meets 
its match near the Pelew Islands af- 
ter almost two years of fighting, and 
Tokyo sues for peace within a few 
months” 





“UNITED WE STAND,” by Han- 
son W. Baldwin; Whittlesey House, 
N. Y.; $3.00, 


Hanson Baldwin is military and 
naval authority for the New York 
Times. His interpretations of the 
progress and possibilities of World 
War II have made for him a reputa- 
tion as one of our ablest and most 
reliable writers on military and naval 
affairs. 

This books is an answer to the 
questions we ask as we read our 
daily newspapers—charting a _ mili- 
tary path for the future, and ex- 
plaining the sort of Army, Navy and 
Airforce we have, what we still need, 
when we must have it, and how we 
can get it. It also evaluates the re- 
sources, military strengths, and strat- 
egic points of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, as well as those of Germany, 
Italy, Russia and Japan. 





“VICTORY THROUGH AR 
POWER,” by Major Alexander P. 
de Seversky; Simon & Schuster, 
N. Y.; $2.50. 


According to Major de Seversky, 
America can and will win the war if 
she will only make use of the ele- 
ment that is best suited to her geo- 
graphic position, national resources, 
and the genius of her people—the 
air. 

America can make planes that will 
fly to any enemy capital, drop a load 
of bombs, and return to her shores. 
Yet she has failed to unchain her 
potential air power. However, Major 
de Seversky suggests that our in- 
itial defeates may prove to be bless- 
ings in disguise, for only through de- 
feat can we learn the lessons we 
must know to win this war. 





“COME AND GET IT” by George 
W. Martin; A. 8S. Barnes, N. Y.; $2. 


Subtitled “The Compleat Outdoor 
Chef,” this book leads one from the 
first steps of fireplace-making (in- 
cluding instructions for both tem- 
porary and permanent fireplaces) to 
menus, recipes, and ideas that will 
fit all kinds of gatherings, from a few 
friends to a club picnic. 

It is a guide book for city folk who 
want to show they know how to act 
in the country and for country folk 
who want to show city folk how it Is 
done in the country. 

There is a special section for the 
hunter, with instructions for making 
edible everything from porcupine to 
skunk, also including pheasant for 
the more fastidious woodsmen. 


Sailor and Rowboat? 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—Army life 
must be all right with Pfc, Jimmie 
W. Kellett from Fort Benning, Ga. 
He came home to Jacksonville, Fia., 
on a 10-day furlough, spent part of 
it visiting Camp Blanding... .... 





“4 





“time after time,” according 





MAJOR Sam Woodfill, named by General Pershing as the 
Number One soldier of World War I, tried out the Garand 
on the 500-yard range at Fort Benning, Ga., this week and 
proved he still had his old shooting eye. He hit the bull 


to the PRO. Major Woodiill 


is on a lecture tour of Army camps.—Photo By 161st SP Co. 





By Pfc. Martin O’Neill 


FORT MOULTRIE, S. C.—Funny thing about soldiers, 
hike and walk guard all day long, and then at night they. score 


to dance. 


Hard-Working Doggik ' I. 
Don’t Mind Dancing 





Sal 








They turn out in droves for the 
dance-instruction class at Fort Moul- 
trie. There, 59 pretty maiden “hoof- 
ers” from Sullivan’s Island and Mount 
Pleasant await a “call to arms.” You 
can see the couples at the fort night- 
ly, gliding cheek to cheek or—if they 
are jitterbugs—back to back to the 
swingy strains of “Jingle, Jangle, 
Jingle” and “A Clarinet in a Haunted 
House.” 


> 
Vv 





Atkinson, post hostess, arranges he 
— ,; MOV 

owever, on one night a ‘ 
either Friday or Saturday — ago 
body gathers at the post ree; ar 2 
hall in the center of the fort, Bi, “pals 
all-soldier band is stripped forBoany wi 
tion. The floor is as smooth officia 
shiny as a second lieutenant’s Me three 
The band suddenly breaks int patrol V 


catchy ditty—and it’s everybody 
himself. - 








This is the way the dance class; “In a few more weeks there + 
works: be a single wallflower in the rou 
Several nights a week the “all out” | camp,” says Corp. Bob Jacksg his fa 
girl volunteers, packed into govern-| former night club hoofer, who rides 
ment station wagons with phono-| rects the dancing class. “We int unds 

graph records, go visiting lonesome | to make dancing so attractive ; a of 
doughboys at the fort’s outposts on| the Army shoe-repair shop will ea t of 

Fort Sumter, Marshall Reservation | plain about the flood of wor og 

and Battery Thomson. Miss Muryd! shoes.” ROME 
writin’ 
Final iz Gi M pvhet 
ina ulZ iven en 's-what 

: call 
In Line for P i med 
n Line tor Fromotion Seed F 
ith day 
FORT MOULTRIE, S. C.—Soldiers | stands the questions will be tactig hee 
at Fort Moultrie hoping for promo-| and technically efficient.” one. T 
tion will have to pass a quiz now. At Colonel Barnwell’s commar k, no 
Col. Frank H. Barnwell, com-| special evening class for noncq@tckaees- 
mander of the 263rd regiment, said | missioned officers and candidates ito Mr 


that a general information test cover- 
ing militgry information has been 
prepared by the Carolina Sub-Sector 
Command. 

“Unit commanders will use this 
guide in training their men and it 
should be used in determining the 
qualifications for promotion of en- 
listed men,” Col. Barnwell said. “A 
soldier who satisfactorily under- 





officers’ training school meets f ” 
nights a week at Fort Moultrie, 
class with the help of Capt. Polus AND \V 
Hasham reviews thoroughly subj Atthur 
encountered during a basic-traj peer 
period. West m 
Some weeks hence when the ge Ror 
ends a quiz will be given to the 


was 0! 
commissioned students. i de 





For Officer Instruction 


Sill Sets Up Flash and Sound 


FORT SILL, Okla.—A class in flash and sound observation‘ 
has been started at the Field Artillery School here, training officers 
for assignments with Field Artillery observation battalions. 





Long recognized as a required de-4 
partment of the school, it was set 
up at Sill at the specific request and 
under the direction of the Ground 
Force headquarters in Washington. 
The department is to train a re- 
serve replacement for the observa- 
tion battalion in the field and to 


teach the new tactics which have 
been developed in the past few 
months. 


Established as a department of 
Field Artillery School under the di- 
rection of Lt. Col. R. F. McEldowney, 
the new section will work up new 
observation tactics and then will 
test the tactics as they are developed, 
promulgating them to the fleld bat- 
talions. 

Mechanical, civil, electrical and 
sound engineering, in addition to 
other assumed tactical abilities are 
employed in carrying out the func- 
tions of an observation officer. Nine- 
ty-five per cent of the officers as- 
signed to this work, therefore, are 
graduate engineers capable of coping 
with the highly technical work. 

The requirements for enlisted per- 
sonnel likewise are exacting and for 
this reason a large proportion also 
are college graduates. 

Training of observation units re- 
quires a great amount of higher 
mathematics because their functions 
are to locate enemy guns by record- 
ing the arrival of the sound wave 
from the weapon when the gun can- 
not be located by observation. An- 
other method of recording the where- 
abouts of a gun emplacement is by 
locating the muzzle flash of the 
weapon. The exact position of the 
gun then can be charted through an 
equally technical system. 

Four observation posts are em- 
ployed in locating the enemy posi- 
tions, each post carefully selected 
immediately behind the lines to as- 
sure the technicians of an unob- 
structed view deep into enemy-held 
territory. All data is sent back to a 
central plotting station, where the 
information received from the “OP’s” 
is checked and double checked to 
bring out the utmost of accuracy ir 
locating the targets. 

Because of the ideal locations of 
the flash and sound observers, they 
are often of great service in general 
intelligence work against the enemy, 
keeping on the lookout for tanks, 
troop movements and equipment. 

Classes at the Field Artillrey 
School to train officers for duties 
with observation, battalions are 
scheduled to start every 30 days. 








Halt of. the officers ate. to.be.drawn 


directly from the Field Artillery re- 
placement training centers, while the 
other half are to be sent from flash 
and sound units now in the field. 


Prints 3 
Editions 


‘Reveille’ Puts Out 
Special Jobs for 38th and 
43rd 


Special to Army Times 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—The Rev- 
eille, Camp Shelby’s weekly newspa- 
per, has gone metropolitan and 
stepped into the “big time.” 

For with the July 15th issue, The 
Reveille jumped the number of its 
editions from one to three to cop the 
distinction of being the lone weekly 
Army camp paper able to boast of 
putting out more than one edition 
of its “sheet.” 


Under the new setup, The Rev- 
eille runs off the usual all-camp edi- 
tion, in addition to a 38th (Cyclone) 
Division and a 43rd (Grapeleaf) Di- 
vision edition. 


The edition increase was brought 
about because it was found that the 
limited news space afforded in its 
eight pages resulted in copy from 
many units being crowded out of the 
paper in favor of a better story, or 
because of lack of space. The addi- 
tional editions permits the two divi- 
sions to “tear down” pages one jand 
eight and fill them with news de- 
voted to news of their own divisions, 
while the original all-camp edition 
continues to “point” its stories for 
benefit of all troops stationed in 
Shelby. 

The Reveille staff is headed by 
Staff Sgt. F. E. Shepherd, Other 
members of the staff are: Staff Sgt. 
Nathan Kaplan, 38th Division editor; 
Set. Arthur Barschdorf, 43rd Division 





editor; Sgt. Robert Loftus, Station 
Complement editor; Pvt. Leonard 
Neill, Non-Divisional editor; Sgt. 


Edward Andros, 38th Division photog- 
rapher; Cpl. Jack Szelka and Pvt. Ed 
Glover, 43rd Division photographers, 
and Pfc, George McGunicle, staff art- 
ist, 
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War Departmen 
DIRECTIVES 


50c Per Copy or by Subscription $1.50 Per Year 


Published by the Book Service, Adjutant General's School, 
the series is designed as an aid to commissioned and enlisted 
staff and administrative personnel throughout the Army. 

Contains a digest of the more important letter directives 
published by the War Department and a check list of other 
directives, War Department circulars, War Department bulle 
tins and Army Regulations. Restricted, confidential, and secret 
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MOVEMENT 
MOULTRIE, S. C.—There’s 
yw in the guardhouse. 

onk, a battery mascot, can 
9 “pals” who took him along 
ny when they hit the road 
nofficial vacation. In a few 
three were back, emerging 
patrol wagon in the clutches 


it a 
day — 
it ree 
1e fort, 
ped for 
Smooth 
nant’s 
‘aks int 
‘erybody 


there 





, guilty to charges, the two 
were assigned to collecting 


n the around the camp. The 
, his faith in humanity still 
“Wei rides thé truck with them 


rounds every day. It’s the 
ractive th.. of somebody making a 
>» will ‘a, out of a monkey. 
ROMEO 
writin’est man in the 263rd 
Artillery.” 
’s-what mail clerks at head- 
call lanky Merle Richard- 
vate from a crossroads vil- 
med Red Creek, N. Y. On 
th day in the service the 
day, Merle shook his trunk and 
counting. There were 239 let- 
one. That amounts to about 
k, not counting newspapers 
kages. 
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ndid pus tent-mates explain, “He's 
ates to 14 girls. Small town boy, 
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ot. Polusp AND WOOLY 

ily su Arthur Schneider hasn't got 

sic-t that jingle-jangle-jingle. That’s 
wonders who mailed him-13 

West magazines and one copy 














i the we Romances. No return ad- 
to the pa Was on the parcel. All his 
deny knowing anything 


it. 
be alright if I read cowboy 
" says Art, “but I don’t. I'm 
nhasset, N. Y., dude and the 
Vest in me is a Western sand- 
once ate.” 





IMBER-R-R-R-!!! . 
tice so loud that rookies in the 
p shiver . 

Frank H. Barnwell, com- 
of the 263rd CA regiment 
World War I veteran, is proud 
military bark. Recently he 
meeting of non-coms how he 


litics,” he confided. “I had a 
voice when I began running 
i in Florence, S. C., many 
ago. So I went into the woods 
houted for hours at the pine 


of 


t's how this voice got so 
And if anyone doubts this, 
e him into those same woods 
how him the spot where for 


around the pine trees now are 


gck Dillon's Son in Ring 


y By Pvt. Thomas J. Hooper 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—Shades of a bygone boxing era were 
paraded briefly over the’canvas Wednesday night when a shy, smil- 
ing Irishman stepped into his father’s shoes and for the short 
space of five rounds showed how it was done back in 1912. 


The 20-year-old fighter was Pvt.® 





William Dillon of the 38th “Cyclone” 
Division, whose freckled face is a 
map of Erin and his father is Jack 
Dillon, famed fighter of another day, 
who went 20 pounds out of his class 
to win the light heavyweight cham- 
pionship of the world. 

The scene was Camp Shelby and 
the event the weekly boxing bouts 
of the 38th Division. It marked the 
second appearance on the boxing 
card for Young Dillon, whose fighting 
spirit urged him to enlist because he 
was too young for the draft.. But 
this was a real test of his mettle; 
there could be no easy victory over 
an inexperienced fighter like the 
first time. 

His opponent was ring-wise Tony 
Cangiamella from New Orleans and 
the 13ist Engineers who soared to 
his greatest heights in 1937 when he 
captured the Southern States Pro- 
fessional Bantamweight title. 

For five furious rounds they fought 
it out—Tony, calling upon his years 
of professional experience and ring 





lore, and Bill, backed by his father’s 
teachings and a string of 37 consecu- 
tive amateur victories. There was no 
doubt as to.the winner and to the 
2,000 screaming fans Dillon endeared 
himself as his father fad done three 
decades ago. 


Dillon, whose home is in Pitts- 
burgh, began his boxing career while 
still in the diaper stage. Under his 
father’s tutelage and during his days 
at South Hills-High, he began his 
amazing victory skein. Thirty-eight 
times he has entered the ring and 
as many times has he left it with 
the mantle of victory on his shoul- 
ders. 

Dillon made his first appearance 
on the 38th Division’s weekly boxing 
card a week ago when he met Ervin 
Sherwood from the 85th Division. 
Inexperienced but stocky, Sherwood 
made the slender Dillon look puny 
but the latter won his way into the 
hearts of his soldier-fans with a 
piston-like left and clever footwork. 





Why Play the 


By Tech. Sgt. Frank Hartley 


fident that they’ll be equal to the 





Lewis ‘Warriors’ 
Looking for Games 


FORT LEWIS, Wash.—The Fort 
Lewis Warriors are clamoring to take 
on any service team in the country. 
Pvt. Morrie Arnovich’s hard-hitting 


soldiers have won all games thus far 
played with Army and Air Corps 
squads and have dropped but one 
tilt to the Navy. 

The gunning Warriors have a well- 
rounded squad boasting of such tal- 
ent as Herm Reich, first basen.an 
for the Portland Beavers tast yer; 
Billy Sewell, Washington State back- 
field ace; pitchers Charlie Norton, a 
Cincinnati farm hand and Cy Green- 
law whose southpaw won 14 games 
and dropped 8 for Vancouver in the 
Western International League last 
year. 

Player-coach Armovich has just re- 
turned from Cleveland where he 
played All-Star Army-Navy charity 
game. The big leaguer has been 
adding to and consolidating his al- 





erady powerful squad.- 





-Army Champ Topkick 
Sill Artillery Center 


RT SILL, Okla.—One of the best 
eight fighters in the profes- 















42 ring a few years ago is now 
sergeant in the Field Artillery 
Yeor Fement Training Center here. 
Sgt. Emery E. Simpson (box- 
ns will remember him as the 
School, s “Steady” Simpson) has been 
nlisted & army 16 years, but his pugi- 
fe career began when he was 11 
actives @extended through 28 punch- 
other i years. 
bulle #'™ this time he weathered 167 
ret winning 50 by knockouts and 
sec decisions. The remaining 35 
draws, no-decisions or losses. 
d only was never knocked out, and for 
future he was acclaimed as the only 
olume tver to knock out the great 
livers. 
f wat &, on had 65 professional fights 
he was 16, when sports writers 
ithe “Steady” to his name, and 
_—-=- pe next two decades “Steady” 
942 fs Purple Heart 
. send ® World War Action 
> . 
a T TOTTEN, N.Y.—A moment 
’ the flag had been lowered, and 
yearly his barrack mates stood at at- 
>ART: HP, Cpl. Walter B. Modracki re- 
pf ae from Col. Eugene B. Walker, 
ding officer of the post, the 
a of the Military Order of the | 
Heart. Thus was recognition | 
eneeee eone for “Singularly Meritorious 
’ and fdr wounds received by | 
eens oceans ki during World War I. 
fought in the Chateau-Thierry 
somo TiVimy sectors and saw action 
the Aisne-Marne, St. Mihiel | 





euse-Argonne offensives. He 


unded July 30, 1918. 








Simpson was in the boxing headlines 
from coast to, coast. 

He was welterweight champion of 
the Army in 1926 and 1927 and held 
various other official and unofficial 
titles. He won his last even—and 
the 8th Corps Area light-heavyweight 
cRhampionship—in 1939, 


Can’t Lose Either Way 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—Come what may in the way of opposition, 
Post Athletic Director i ll Bruner and his baseballers feel con- 


team tangles with the post nine from Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
Sunday afternoon, August 2 at Parkway Field. 
@® Their reason: They’ve met some of 


Game? Knox 


occasion when the Knox baseball 


the best independent and semi-pro 
outfits*in this part of the country 
and boast a record of seven victories 
against five defeats. Their biggest 
achievement is a 7-0 win over the 
Cincinnati team which has been city 
champion for the past two seasons. 

Also, the soldiers comprising the 
Fort Knox nine feel that there’s 
no possible way for them to lose, for 
should they be defeated in the ball 


game they still will benefit from the 
gate receipts. The game is being 
sponsored by the Women’s Recrea- 
tion rooms at Fort Knox. 

Expected to add pitching strength 
to the Kentucky nine is Pvt. Johnny 
Grodzicki, former St. Louis Cardinal 
and Columbus Red Burd hurler. 
Grodzicki has not been definitely 
okehed for the contest, but Bruner 
expressed confidence this morning 
that the lanky right-hander who re- 
cently hurled for the Service All- 
Stars against the American League 
All-Stars would be available. 

Another top-notch flinger who is 
being counted on for his share of 
the mound work is Harry Potts, who 
last season won 22 games while los- 
ing only six for Logan, W. Va., in the 
Mountain State League. He has a 
good, fast ball and probably will 
share the pitching duties with Grod- 
zicki. He was signed up to hurl this 
season for Portsmouth, Va., in the 
Piedmont League, but was inducted 
into the Army before the baseball 
season opened. 

Hard luck recently struck a blow 
at the Brunermen when Pvt. Charles 
Toluisis, formerly a pitcher in the 
Southern League, Texas League and 





more recently on the Milwaukee 
Brewers’ roster, was transferred and 














Sarita cP 


IT’S boots and saddles for Joe Louis. The great Negro champ 
is now at the CRTC, Fort Riley, Kans. One of the first things 
he did on arrival at adjacent Camp Funston was to act as 
host at a party given in his honor by men of his outfit. Joe 
spent $200 to transport girls to the dance from nearby towns. 





added attractions which have been 
promised. The Women’s Recreation 
Council has promised that several 
screen and radio stars are to be on 
hand for introductions and entertain- 
ment before the game. 


Cp!. Murray Sager, who has had ex- 
perience tossing the Canadian-Amer- 
ican and Piedmont Leagues, was in- 
jured. 

The activities bid fair to take on 
a more festive air as a result of the 
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ORDERS 


REVISED JUNE, 1942——PUBLISHED BY THE 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S SCHOOL 


50c PER COPY POSTPAID 


Includes a discussion and specimen copies of General Orders, Special 


New edition incorporates abbreviatioons, symbols and telegraphic 
English authorized by War Department Circular No. 13, 1942. 
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Address 











This pamphlet has become, throughout the Army, the “bible” for all 
| those who write or publish military directives. 
ARMY TIMES we 1942 


Daily News Building. Washington, D. C. 


lished by the Adjutant General's School, at 50c per copy postpaid. 


send me copies of Orders, pub- 





For Your Company Rec Hall— 
This Table Complete for $275.00 












It’s Thoroughly Modern, Fully Guaranteed, 
Meets Government Requirements. Olive Green 


Pebble Finish, Doweled Slate Bed, Blind Rails 


Best double-quick cushions, high-grade rubber back bed 
cloth. Highest grade leather pocket equipment and 
leather trim. 





HERE’S OUR RENTAL PURCHASE 
PLAN: Order the table now. Set it 
up and play on it for 30 days. Then 1 
pay $25 per month each month for 


eleven months. Or if your budget cue rack, 1 ball rack, 
will stand it, we'll allow you a dis- I spliced cues 

. bre points 
count of 2 per cent if the entire and bumpere at 


amount is paid within 30 days from 
date of shipment. Under either plan, 
you pay nothing until you've had a 
chance to try out the table! The 
price of $275 is F. O. B. Cincinnati. 


Regulation Size ix8 
chalks, 1 dozen tips, 
1 tube cement, 1 
book rules — with 
wrenches and com- 
plete supplies to as- 
semble the table. 


We also offer to prepay the freight 
on the table and add this expense 
to the price of the table. Freight 
to be paid on receipt of invoice. 


The NATIONAL BILLIARD MFG. CO. 


1019 Broadway Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Maneuvers Start Monday 


(Continued from Page 1) 
mand moved to counter this thrust. 

Termination of the problem was 
declared when, despite counterattacks 
by Red field artillery and infantry 
units, Blue troops were able to con- 
tinue their march southward. 

When the exercise was concluded 
. (12:30 p.m.), the Red force had not 
accomplished its mission. It did not 
“have” and therefore could not “hold” 
the rail installations at Wadesboro. 
The Blue force, however, had “found” 
the enemy; it had partially “fixed” 
him; but,it had not “finished” him 
in the time allotted for the maneuver 
exercise. 

Begin Maneuver C-2 

At the conclusion of maneuver C-1, 
units moved into bivouac areas which 
were their initial positions for ma- 
neuver C-2. The Infantry division 
(reinforced) had become the Red 
force and this, with a motorized 
division and the entire armored divi- 
sion, were on the Blue side. Except 
for the three GHQ tank destroyer 
battalions attached to the Blue divi- 
sions, the other tank destroyer bat- 
talions were with the Red forces. | 
With Red also was a provisional tank | 
group consisting of two separate 
tank battalions (one light and one 
medium), a corps mechanized cavalry 
regiment, a regiment from the corps 
artillery brigade, an _ observation’ 
squadron, a chemical battalion and 
an engineer battalion. 

On the Blue side were also the 
Field Artillery Brigade (less one 
regiment), the Observation Group, 
consisting of three observation squad- 
rons (each of which under present 
tables of organization would include 
fighter, light bomber and liaison 
planes), an armored signal battalion, 
and additional ordnance, medical and 
quartermaster elements. 

The XX Red Army Corps, part of 
an invading force, was in the High 
Point, N. C., area on July 14 pre- 
paring a further move to the sofith. 
The Blue Sixth Army at the same 
time was concentrated in the Camp 
Blanding-Fort Benning-Camp Gordon 
area and elements of this force were 
moving into the Darlington-Florence 
area. 

The Red Division (reinforced) pre- 
ceded the XX Red Army Corps and 
bivouacked on the night of the 14th- 
15th July in the Locust-Oakboro- 
Euto area. At 8 a.m., July 15, the 
Red Division was given the mission 
of organizing and defending the high 
ground against all comers. 

Move Toward Enemy 

The Blue XX Army Corps bivou- 
acked on the night of the 14th-15th 
July in the Pageland-Mt. Croghan 
area. At about 12 noon, July 16, this 
force moved to drive the enemy north 
of the Rocky River and to seize the 
crossings of that river between High- 
ways 200 and 742, inclusive. 

For purposes of the problem, Red 
reconnaissance was not permitted to 
cross this line. Blue reconnaissance 
elements were prohibited from cross- 
ing the line prior to 12 noon, July 16. 

Elements of Red and Blue recon- 
naissance made contact all along the 
line during the afternoon of July 16. 
During this period Red forces “dug 
in” south of the high ground in the 
vicinity of Euto. The Red outpost 
line was generally along the limit of 
reconnaissance line and consisted of 
light security patrols. Their main 
line of resistance, naturally on 
stronger terrain, was along the high 
ground just north tof Richardson 
Creek. Early in the problem, a cloud- 
burst made this creek a very for- 
midable obstacle. Two regiments 
were disposed along the main line of 
resistance with one in reserve. Ini- 
tially the provisional tank group and 
the tank destroyer group were in 
reserve; later they were given the 
mission of protecting Red rear areas 
against wide-sweeping Blue thrusts. 
Reinforced reconnaissance elements 
of tank destroyer units were disposed 
on all roads southwest, south and 
southeast of Euto in advance of the 
outpost line of resistance to harrass 
and disrupt hostile reconnaissance 
parties and sorties and to cause maxi- 
mum delay. 

Out-Maneuver Enemy 

Blue advanced guards had pro- 
gressed rapidly by a series of bounds, 
surprising and out-maneuvering the 
security and reconnaissance detach- 
ments of the enemy. However, some 
units of Blues probed a little too far, 
and were themselves cut off, being 
the “guests” of Red for the night. 

The morning of July 17, the Blue 
divisions proceeded to rest and feed 
their men and take care of their 
weapons and vehicles preparatory to 
a further move, all presumably from 
covered bivouacs. Concealment gen- 
erally left much to be desired. 

Blue also sent a task force consist- 
ing of the infantry regiment from 
the Armored Division, a battalion of 
artillery and a company of engineers, 
northwest to the vicinity of Stouts 
and Indian Trail to be used as a 
feint. At 1 p.m., July 17, Blue made 
a reconnaissance in force with two 
divisions to secure crossing of Rich- 
ardson Creek for the advance of his 
armored units, and to develop the 
Red position. — . 

During this time Red ‘strengthened 


for all-round defense; this is, protec- 
tion for his flanks and rear as well 
as front, extension of his outpost 
coverage by use of tank destroyer 
battalions, and preparation of posi- 
tions in greater depth so that the 
Blue would have tough going, even 
though he did penetrate the outer 
positions. 

Red engineers had blown up 
bridges, laid mines on roads and.con- 
structed road blocks, and the chemi- 
cal companies made use of gas to 
impede the advance of the Blue 
forces. However, Blue fought through 
and around these, even though they 
were defended, until they reached 
Richardson Creep. By nightfall, July 
17, the Blues had beeny unable to 
drive Red forces from his defending 
positions along this creek. 

Patrol Lines 

During the night of July 17-18, both 
forces executed active patrolling. 

At 5:30 a.m., July 18, a division 
advanced on the right flank with 
two regiments abreast and a regi- 
ment in reserve and a motorized 
division, with two regiments abreast 
and a regiment in reserve. At 10:30 
aim., five hours after initial attack, 
the armored division attacked the 
Red positions in three columns, the 
left column on State highway 200, 
the center and right columns eche- 
loned to the rear. The main effort 
developed on the right. 

The two strong armored columns 
driving at the Red lines, with their 
attendant superior fire power and 
potential threat of envelopment, 
caused Red to withdraw his covering 
forces and to further consolidate his 
position, while continuing to fight 
strong rear guard actions. At the 
same time, he organized and launched 
a counterattack with armored units 
on Blue’s west flank. 

The maneuver was ended by 12 
o’clock noon, July 18, at which time 
Blue had accomplished his mission, 
in part. He had driven a part of the 
Red force north of the Rocky River 
and secured some of the bridges over 
this river. Red fought stubbornly 
throughout, giving ground slowly, 
especially in the Richardson Creek 
area, and inflicting heavy losses on 
Blue. 

Knife Red Defense 

When the maneuver ended, the 
Blue massed tank attack had pene- 
trated the Red’s position and Red 
was bein ghard pressed. 

At the end of each maneuver prob- 


Fort Sam 
Shorts 


FORT SAM HOUSTON, Tex.— 
What? A former make-up artist a 
first sergeant? It doesn’t sound pos- 
sible but First Sgt. David Sadler, of 
a Military police battalion here, was 
just that before being inducted into 
the Army—and in Hollywood, too! 
He knew most of the big time stars 
and carries autographed pictures to 
prove it. The sergeant laughed as he 
told of “how many of the boys I’ve 
disillusioned just by telling them how 
a star looked with her hair done up 
or how so-and-so looked without her 
makeup.” 
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DIFEERENCE 

It used to be that Pfc. Philip Rowe 
of Company “C,” 602nd Tank De- 
stroyer Battalion, had trouble getting 
his buddy, Pvt. David Chafin, out of 
bed in the morning. Each day just 
after reveille, soldiers of the outfit 
could hear Rowe pleading “C’mon, 
Chafiin, get up. It’s almost chow- 
time.” 

Rowe uses a different method now 
—and gets results. Chafin jumps 
when a ringing voice shouts, “Okay, 
soldiers, hit the floor. Firts call.” 

Rowe has added another stripe. 
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PRACTICE 

Cannons roared, machine guns 
chattered and tanks rumbled on the 
Leon Springs Military Reservation 
last Monday when troops of the 2nd 
Infantry Division staged a demon- 
stration of an attack on an organized 
defensive sector. Live ammunition, 
used in the early phases of the ac- 
tion, lent a realistic note. Witnessing 
the demonstration were Lt. Gen. 
Walter Greuger, Third Army com- 
mander; Maj. Gen. Richard Henry 
Dewing, British observer; and Brig. 
Gen. Walter M. Robertson, command- 
ing general of the Second Iinfantry 
Division. 

7 7 s 

BIRTHDAY 

They lit their first candle at the 
camp service club last Saturday. The 
occasion was celebrated with an An- 
niversary dance and a 30-minute 
professional floor show. During the 
past year the club has maintained a 
steady schedule of activities and has 
entertained more than 200,000 men. 

. . 7. 


RECORD 

They dug deep into the company 
fund—and bought a $1,000 war bond. 
In addition to purchases such as this, 
96 per cent of Company “D,” 38th 
Infantry, have subscribed for indt 





his defensive ‘positions and; pfepared 
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vidual bond purchases. 


lem, General Dawley stressed the 
need of giving the “score” to the en- 
listed men on the movements around 
which each problem pivoted. 

Born in Antigo, Wis., Feb. 17, 1886, 
Gen, Ernest Joseph Dawley has had 
a long and distinguished career in 
the Army. He recently became com- 
manding officer of the VI Army 
Corps, succeeding Gen. Geerge Grun- 
ert, who is now in Chicago where 
he commands the Sixth Corps Area. 
Before coming to Providence, R. L., 
headquarters of,the VI Army Corps, 
General Dawley was commanding of- 
ficer of the 40th Division in Southern 
California. 

Graduating from the U. S. Military 
Academy in 1910, General Dawley 
was ‘originally commissioned in the 
Field Artillery. He has risen through 
successive steps to wear the star of a 
brigadier general in 1940. Less than 


major general. Most of General Daw- 
ley’s service has been with or in 
command of troops actually serving 
in the field. The general, however, is 
also a graduate of all the Army’s 


the Field Artillery School in 1926, 
Command and General Staff School, 
1927, and the Army War College, 
1934. He has served on the faculty 
of the U. S. Military Academy and 
in several service schools. 

He was in France with the AEF 
for more than two years, receiving 
the Silver Star citation. 

Other decorations include the Vic- 
tory—four stars and two citations; 
the Croix de Guerre avec palme; 
L’Orde d’Etoile Noire; Commander 
of the British Empire, and several 
Baltic states decorations. 


important military schools, including | 





a year later he was nominated by |j 
President Roosevelt to become a 
















































































WHEREVER the fortunes of war take Pvt. Raymond E. For 


it won't be to a cool climate. For Private Forbes cannot w 
of Co. B, 69lst Tank Destroyer Bn., Fort Bliss, Tex., he hop 
wool clothing. After a “patch test” at the station hospi 
he was given permission to wear khaki all the, time, and } 
request for trarisfer to Panama will probably get appro 
Here's Forbes trading his John Ls for the cotton shorts of 















buddy, Pvt. John J. Lewis, of the same company. 






























No F-] MANUAL OF MESS 
. MANAGEMENT. Pack- 
full of practical information, A prop- 
erly managed mess is one of the 
greatest aids to health and morale 
available to the Army. This book 
contains over 340 pages of informa- 
tion for KP’s, cooks, mess sergeants, 
mess officers and organization com- 
manders, Includes 331 Army tested 
recipes. Postpaid $2.00 


ARMY WIFE. Nancy 

No. F-2 Sita. “She's in the 
army now... but does she know 
what to do about it? Here’s a guide 
book written for women b a 
Postpaid $2.50 


woman, 
No F-3 COMPANY ADMINIS- 
° TRATION AND  PER- 
SONNEL RECORDS. Major C. M. 
Virtue. A detailed, working manual 
for unit commanders, first sergeants 
and company clerks, and conforms to 
latest regulations of the War De- 
partment. llth Edition, includin 
supply and mess, management an 
personal records including personnel 
office organization and procedure. 
Postpaid (Paper Cover) $1.50 
Postpaid (Cloth Cover) §2.00 


No F-4 MAP AND AERIAL 
. PHOTOGRAPH READ- 
ING. Lt. Col. W. F. Heavey. Writ- 
ten for the combat and noncommis- 
sioned officer. With the book goes 
two protractors, a photo-coordinate 
and grid coordinate card. 

Postpaid §1.00 


No F-5 fHE SOLDIER AND 
. THE LAW. Three 
books in one. Presents three 
closely and_ logically interrelated 
subjects: 1. Court-martial prevention 
—the means of maintaining discipline 
without courts-martial. 2. Court- 
martial procedure — including the 
detailed duties of everyone con- 
nected therewith. 3. rocedural 
= — a direct quite in the 
sonduct of courts-martial. 448 pages, 
Postpaid $1.50 

MILITARY LAW. A 
No. F-6 Catechism. This is an 
abbreviated self-test on Military Law. 
The pamphlet contains over 230 ques- 
tions and answers covering the more 
important phases of procedure for 
Courts-Martial. Postpaid 50c 


No F-7 ESSENTIALS OF IN- 
* FANTRY TRAINING, 
8th Ed. (new, Aug., 1940). Simpli- 
fied text on the basic training of the 
soldier—meets the needs of the en- 
listed man and thage charged with 
his instruction. A four-color map, 


31” by 34 is furnished with the 
book. Postpaid $1.00 

INFANTRY DRILL 
No. F-8 REGULATIONS. _ In- 


cludes rifle marksmanship (M1903 
gees? (MI “Garand’’) mili- 
tary discipline and courtesies, in- 
terior guard duty, and the infantry 
pack. pages. 
Postpaid (Fabcote binding), S0¢ 
Postpaid (Cloth binding), 75¢ 


No F- * MILITARY PREVEN- 
° TIVE MEDICINE. Lt, 


Col. George C. Dunham, M. C. “Mili- 
tary Preventive Medicine’ has gained 
recognition as the standard work /in 
its field. For years it has enjoyed 
high standing among officers of the 


Medical Department, Army, by 
medical officers of many foreign 
armies, and by the profession gen- 
erally. Postpaid 0.25 


No F-10 MILITARY MEDICAL 
. MANUAL. The fourth 
edition has been completely re-writ- 
ten, it is new from cover to cover 
both as to its editorial content, its 
type format and illustration, 


Postpaid $4.50 
No. F-11 


THE FIFTH COLUMN 

IS HEPE. By George 

Britt. Read the astonishing revela- 
tions of an ace newspaper reporter, 
an acknowldeged authority on Fifth 
Column Activities. Formerly §1.00, 
Now Postpaid 50¢ 











MACHINE GUNNERS’ 
No. F-12 HANDBOOK, Captain 


C. H. Coates, Infantry. The purpose 
of this handbook is to provide, under 
one cover, a simple compilation of 
the fundamentals of machine gun- 
nery. Postpaid 50¢ 


W TO SAY IT 
No. F-13 SPANISH tc x 


Harry M. Gwynn, Capt. Enrique C, 
Canova and Lt, Wiliard ebb, 
Timely phrase book in Spanish com- 
piled to meet the needs of military 
personnel, and enable those who do 
not speak Spanish to express them- 
selves in an understandable mun- 
mer, Quick reference for everyday 
and useful words and phrases, Size 
%''x7%4"': 150 pages. Postpaid 75e 

MEDICAL SOLDIERS’ 


No. F-14 iinpsook. Guise. 
book for the medical soldier. Text 
prepared primarily for the enlisted 
man of the Medical Department, cov- 
ering wide variety of subject matter. 
Size 41/,''x71/,"'; 380 pages. Fabkote 


binding. Postpaid $1.00 

OFFICERS’ GUIDE. 
No. F-15 Eighth Edition (1942). 
Authoritative, copiously illustrated, 


interestingly written, it provides a 
source for study, reference and in- 
spiration about problems which face 
the officer as an individual. 
Postpaid $2.50 


TACTICS AND TECH- 
No. F-16 NIQUE OF INFAN- 
TRY. Basic. (Tenth Edition) A more 
advanced treatise of Basic Infantry 
subjects than the Essentials of In- 
fantry Training. Contains the new 
Drill, new Organization and Interior 
Guard Duty. All basic subjects re- 
vised; approved solutions’ and an- 
swers to questions are contained in 
the appendix. Postpaid $3.00 


No F-17 THE CADENCE SYS.- 
. TEM OF TEACHING 
CLOSE ORDER DRILL. Col. Bernard 
Lentz. New edition based on new 
Infantry Drill Regulations, The sys- 
tem had its inception in 1917, has 
since been widely recognized, 


‘ostpaid 75e 


S-2 IN ACTION, 
No. F-18 Shipley Thomas, 
Technique of securing information 
about the enemy in wartime. ‘Valu- 
able information to all who may be 
assigned to, or interested in, the 
duties of a regimental intelligence 
ofticer.“"—Hanson Baldwin, 


Postpaid §1.50 

DRILL AND CERE- 

No. F-19 Montes ‘ror FIELD 
ARTILLERY (Complete). Prepared 


by officers who are recognized as 
experts. Text is based on and con- 
forms to the latest training doctrines 
of the Army. Nowhere else is all 
this information available upder one 
cover. Numerous illustrations. 


Postpaid $1.00 

ORILL A N D EVOLU- 

No. F-20 Tidns or THE SAND 
Prepared for the instruction of mili- 
tary and non-military bands. Covers 
completely the drill and maneuvers, 


ARMY TIMES MILITARY BOOKS 


Each Book is Written By An Expert 


with instructions in special maneu- 
vers. 225 pages, 80 illustrations and 
diagrams, Leatherette bindin % 
handy pocket size. Postpaid $1. 


No. F-21 ORILL AND 


ARTILLERY {Compiste) 

compilation of War De 

lications in convenient 

Field artilleryman. Contains over 

310 plates, many from new and 

original drawings. Postpaid $1.00 
THE 


No. F-22 fanpsoor. Field 
Artillery Edition. To meet the de- 
mand for additional copies of FM 2l- 
100, The Soldier's Handbook, we of- 
ter an exact reproduction of this im- 
portant manual for the basic train- 
ing of the soldier, Fabkote binding, 


Postpaid 
No. F-23 


Up-to-date 
ttment pub- 
orm for every 


INFANTRY DRILL 


BASIC TRAINING SUBJECTS. Coast 
Artillery Edition. Includes the latest 
Drill Regulations pertaining to Coast 
Artillery units. overs the material 
contained in several field manuals, 


Fabkote binding. Postpaid 50c 
COMPLETE TACTICS, 
No. F-24 INFANTRY RIFLE 


BATTALION. With the organization 
and tactics of all included units— 
the individual soldier, squads, pla- 
toons, companies and the battalion 
itself. Includes the entire Infantry 
Field Manual (FM 7-5) and the tacti- 
cal rtions of basic field manuals 
on the Individual Infantry weapons. 
Tables of organization of all units 
are also covered. Fabkote binding. 


Postpaid 7: 
No. F-25 


TACTICS AND TECH- 
NIQUE OF INFAN- 

TRY, Advanced. { 

(Description of 


leventh Edition), 

actics and Tech- 
nique of Infantry, Basic, is given 
above under F-] ere's the more 
advanced material, including an- 
swers to questions and solutions to 
problems. Postpaid $5.00 


COAST ARTILLERY. 
No. F-26 Prepared and illus- 
trated with view of combining in 
one volume all necessary instruc- 
tional material for the Coast Artil- 
e-y. Contains all the essentially 
Coast Artillery Topics, formerly cov- 
ered in the two volumes (Basic and 
Advanced) and represents a sub- 
stantial saving to the purchaser. 


Postpaid $6.00 
No. F-27 


ANTIAIRCRAFT DE- 
one volume regulations, 


FENSE. Contains in 

principles 
and basi¢ information from scores of 
separate pamphlets. Appendix gives 
liet of War Department publications 
from which much of this book was 
compiled. Postpaid §2.00 


AT- 
No. F-28 TLE A’ bock™ Pp. 


tactics of small units. Prepared by 
members of the Military Histor 
Section of the Infantry School. It 


is the only substitute for first-hand 
battle experience. Contains over 
battlefield situations and actions, de- 
scribed and discussed. 


Postpaid $3.00 


CERE.- * 
MONIES FOR FIELD. 


SOLDIERS 





ARMY TIMES, DAILY NEWS BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Please send books checked above. 


Money order for §............ enclosed. 





Organization..... 


seeeeee 





Address.......:000++s 
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WAsHINcTOR, D. .C., Jury: 25, 1942 
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to stress the valuable 
coordinated team work 
units in task force op- 
: summer maneuvers of 
| challenge the endurance 
yity of every officer and 
ficipating. After months of 
training at home camps 
s, Third Army units are 
-put their knowledge and 
Preparations 
muous maneuver problems 
jed every conceivable kind 
ing exercises, and no sol- 
attend who has not com- 
5-mile march with full field 
In addition to this the 
ave taken part in range fir- 
unit problems, night oper- 
identification 
‘the crowded and thorough 
ming program. The maneu- 
been planned only for the 
the newly- 
divisions continuing their 
ning schedules until they 
hed a state of training 
for similar maneuver ex- 


test. 


troops, 


tions in the Louisiana area 
limited to troops 
As announced on May 
p, by Secretary of War Stim- 
Mfhe maneuvers will stress air- 
operations, 
k forces, and night maneu- 
ile simultaneous maneuvers 
earried on in other areas 
hout the country, the general 
s been so arranged that Army 
ree and Armored Force units 
available for coordinated 

g with Third Army troops in 


maneuvers will be conducted 

n relatively small, hard-hitting 
teams in every type of spe- 

d unit warfare. 
‘divided between “offensive” 
Mefensive”’ warfare, “but with 
s on the offensive,” as Secre- 
timson stated. 
ver Directors Headquarters 
operated by key officers from 
Army Headquarters, who will 
se and direct the maneuver 
ions for the participating Army 
Included in the director group 

a public relations set-up to 
the releases of official news 

id mmuniques, liaison with mem- 
f the press, radio and other 


operations 


The training 


ird Army’s War 


Grim Earnest 


| ANTONIO, Tex.—War-time maneuvers staged in grim 
nder closely simulated combat conditions in the rough 
Louisiana will begin for troops of the Third Army, 





within 


umpires. 


the maneuvers. 
mored force, 


} HQ Third Army, Li. Gen. Walter Krueger commanding, 


fantry, field artillery, tank destroyer, 
and engineer units participating in 
Other cavalry, ar- 
antiaircraft and air 
support units will furnish their own 
A Third Army Umpires’ 
School was conducted at Camp Bullis, 
Texas, during June to insure uniform 
and thorough 
function. It is the duty of the um- 
pire, by signals and verbal instruc- 
tions, to state the varying tactical 
situation and to decide which of the 
opposing forces has the advantage. 


instruction 





Army home. 


It Sez Here, Myrtle 


FARC, FORT BRAGG, N. C.—In 
an effort to relieve the monotony of 
sand and red clay, the personnel of 
a training battery here decided to 
plant some flowers around 
By some quirk Japa- 
nese sunflowers were included among 
the plants selected. 
Now that the garden is in full 
bloom the Japanese sunflowers are 
extremely noticeable—unlike the 
other varieties which have grown 
erect and face the sun in full bloom, 
the Japanese flowers droop and bend 
markedly, as though they were hang- 
ing their heads in shame. 


in this 


their 
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PHOTO FINISHING 





ROLLS DEVELOPED FREE, Double 
Set Prints 25c. Reprints 20c per 
dozen. Prompt Service. Eshleman’s 
Studios. 120-08E Liberty, Richmond 
Hill, N. Y. 





Bi 


wd 






Bake 





NOTICE 


Postal laws do not permit the en- 
closure of any messages with 
fourth class matter. If you mail 
ro films with message enclosed, 
RST class postage must be af- 
fixed. It is st to wrap your 
rolls well, tie securely and ad- 
dress plainly with your name and 
dress on cover, 





ONE DAY SERVICE—Roll developed 
and 16 Highgloss guaranteed prints 
25c. Premium enlargement coupon 
included. Camera-Snaps, Box D-977, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


ROLL. developed, 2 prints each good 
negative (limit 16 prints), 25c coin. 
Reprints 2c each. Star Photo, Box 
149, Denver, Colorado. 


16 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE DECKEL- 
EDGED prints and two enlarging cou- 
ns, 25c. Owlphoto, A2, Weatherford, 
klahoma, 


SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 25c 
with every roll developed; or 16 re- 
prints 25c. Reliance Service. Box 
868H, Minneapolis. 














IMMEDIATE SERVICE—Rolls  devel- 
oped. 16 fadeless Beautitone prints, 25c. 
nlargement and premium coupons in- 
cluded. Giant Snapshots, Army Dept., 
Green Bay, Wis. 





JUMBO PRINTS, bigger, 
manent; try one order, 
Box 868A, Minneapolis. 


Comttete, oo 





Rolls Developed, two prints each nega- 
tive, 25c. Reprints, 2c each; 100 or more, 
1%c. Summers Studio, Unionville, Mo, 


8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 Enlarged 








by 


clearly. 


Personal Service Stationery 


Think of if! Your name, rank, rating and 
insignia printed on your personal stationery 
—on both your letterheads and envelopes 
. + « In 2 colort—red and blue. 
heads and 75 envelopes, beautifully boxed— 
$! prepaid. C.O.D., $! plus postage. Send 
your name, rank, rating and Insignia—print 
Send for your stationery today. 


Morlin Printing Service 


192 Henry St., New York, N. Y. 


75 letter- 


Prints, 30c. 16 Exposure Rolls, 50c. 
Argus rolls, 4c per enlarged prints. 
MOHART FILM SERVICE, West 
Salem, Wis. 





REAL ESTATE 





OWN A HOME in Zephyr Hills, the 
friendly, progressive veterans com- 
munity in Florida. Your choice of 
100 homesites, $50 each, easy terms. 
Near schools, churches, stores. Deed 
direct from City of Zephyr Hills. 
Write for full details. B. F. Parsons, 
Director Publicity Commission, Ze- 
phyr Hills, Florida. 











































nike media, and the reception of 
Coast to the maneuver area. 
latest osing forces will be designated 
<oae nd Blue. The Army Corps will 
nuals h maneuver umpires from in- 

* 

nes. Btruction 
zation 
-— = (Continued from Page 5) 
talion rs College, Murray, Ky.; Uni- 
‘antry fy of Nebraska, Lincoln Neb.; 
a Mexico Highlands University, 
pons egas, N. M.; New Mexico State 
—_— rs College, Silver City, N. M.; 
a7 tsity of New Mexico, Albuquer- 

. M.; North Carolina State Col- 
fECH- Raleigh, N. C.; University of 
“be Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; 

Tech Dakota Agricultural College, 
given N. D.; University of North 
a Grand Forks, N. D.; 
ns to heast Missouri State Teachers 
55. , Kirksville, Mo.; North Michi- 
ERY llege of Education, Marquette, 
illus- ; Northern State Teachers Col- 
g in Aberdeen, S. D.; Northwest 
eat. ri State Teachers College, 
tially lie, Mo.; Northwestern State 
= , Alva, Okla.; Ohio University, 
ome O.; Oklahoma Agricultural 
5 Mechanical College, Stillwater, 
$6.00 : 

DE- ersity of Oklahoma, Norman, 
1s in , Oregon State System of Higher 
iples tion, General Extension Divi- 
-t Portland, Ore.; Pennsylvania 
tions College, State College, Pa.; 
was sity of South Carolina, Co- 
$2.00 S. C.; University of South 
BAT- Vermillion, S. D.; Southeast 
, ri State Teachers College, 
sere Girardeau, Mo.; 

tt hern Methodist University, 
ang Tex.; State Teachers College, 
_ de- d, Va.; Sul Ross State Teach- 
llege, Alpine, Tex.; Univérsity 

$3.00 nnessee, Knoxville, Tenn.; Texas 
— Ological College, Lubbock, Tex.; ' 
rsity of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Virginia State College for 

es, Ettrick, Va.; University of 

hia, Charlottesville, Va.; 

ersity of Washington, Seattle, 

; Western Carolina Teachers 

e, Cullowhee, N. C.; Western 

lucky State Teachers College, 

ing Green, Ky.; Western Michi- 

2 ollege of Education, Kalamazoo, 
; Western State College of Colo- 
_ Gunnison, Colo.; Western Wash- | 
- College of Education, Belling- 





Wash.; 
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FAMOUS 


fit 


mone 


CHRISTMAS C 


50 
Samples FREE 


BIG PROFITS. 
makes even bigger profite than ever be- 
fore possibl 
New,Top-value Box Assortments. 21- 

CTORY Box; also Etchings, 


Write TODAY! 
starters make most money. 
PEN-’n-BRUSH STUDIOS 
154 Nassau St., Dept. A-1 

New York, N. Y. 


Need More Money 


Do your buddies a favor, and make 
ourself, sellin 
STUDIOS 


RDS 
$i 


for 
PEN-’n-BRUSH 


PRINTED 
WITH NAME 


New Selling 


ec. ‘ 


Humorous, 


Wrappings, 
Birthdays, All-Occasions, etc. 


21-CARD VICTORY BOX 
ON APPROVAL 


We need representatives in eve 
in the countey. Don't delay! 
emember — Early 


Method 


out- 

















PHOTO FINISHING 





REPRINTS 20 for 25c; 50 for 50c. 
Quéen City Service, Dept. 2, Box 7, 
Niagara Square Station, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ELECTROGLOSS, giant size snap- 
shots; 8 exposure rolls 25c; 16 ex- 
posures 50c. Mayfair Photo Service, 
Dept. A, Box 261, Toledo, Ohio. 








AGENTS WANTED 





MONEY MAKING sensation! Sell 
friends 50 name imprinted Personal 
Christmas Cards only $1.00—free 
samples. Outstanding line 30 assort- 
ments 30c up. Patriotic Cards. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Famous 21 
assortment on approval. Special 
Offer. _Hedenkamp, 343 Broadway, 
Dept. AT-718, New York City, N. Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





STAMP COLLECTORS ATTENTION 
2,500 Mixed U. S. Stamps, $1.00, 1000 
mixed foreign stamps 50c, 250 all 
different stamps 25c, 12 different 
10c packets, $1.00; American album 
for U. S. Stamps $1.25; Modern 
album $1.25; International Junior 
Album $4.00; Ask for high grade, 
reasonably priced approvals, U. S. 
and foreign. William Waugh, 2140 
N St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 





MILITARY SUPPLIES 


C 






sass I 





PHOTO FINISHING 





Anybody Can Give Free Offers But I 
Takes Skilled Craftsmanship for Fine 
Photo Finishing. Try Our Immediate 


Service. [tolls Developed and Eight 
Sparkling Prints 25c. Universal Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wisc. 





8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLANGEMENTS 
from your roll. Send 30c—Mail to 
WISCONSIN FILM SERVICE, West 
Salem, Wisc. 





ROLLS Developed—Sixteen Guaran- 
teed Everbrite prints, coupon 
for your choice of either 2 plain or 1 
colored framed enlargement, 25c. Ree 
prints 2c each. Mailers and further 
details upon request. Flash Foto Fin« 
ishers, Box 1122F, Minneapolis, Minn, 


COMIC MAGAZINES 


COMIC MAGAZINES—20 different $1.00 
postpaid. 50 a $2.00. Detec- 
ve agazines J d. Levi ; 
Box 918, Church St., New York, N.Y.” 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


WE PAY YOU $5 for selling ten $1 
boxes. 50 beautiful assorted name 
imprinted Christmas Cards. Sell $1. 
You make 50c. Free Samples. Cheer- 
ful Card Co., 20 White Plains, N. Y, 


MEN. If you have had selling experi- 

ence before joining the Army, we offer 

you an unusual opportunity to represent 

Ee * your company. Comamigstone paid 
vance. Ox '. 7 Tth A 

New York, N, Y. —— 


INSTRUCTION 


“UNCLE SAM” wants many Ass’t, 
Statistical Clerks. War Service posi 
tions. $1620 first year. Men—Wome 
en, 18 up. No experience necessary, 
Examinations close Aug. 4. Full Pare 
ticulars—list many other government 
jobs—FREE. Write today. Franklin 
Institute, Dept, P 26, Rochester, N. Y. 








. 























Special values. Enlisted men’s garrison 
caps, Serge or Khaki, any color visor 
2.75. Oversea caps, khaki 75c, serge 
1.25. Regimental insignia for most all 
regiments 25c to 40c each. Our latest 32- 
page catalog will be forwarded upon 
HY gee March Military ee 0., 
155 East 34th St., Dept. AT, New York, 


WATCHES AND JEWELRY 








ELGIN & WALTHAM WATCHES 


Send for new illustrated 
watch and jewelry catalog. 
Many attractive buys at 
sensationally Low Prices! 
Make extra money, too, 


Piymouth Jewelry Company 
163 Canal St., Dept. A, N. ¥. 











Service Star Emblem 


$ | Each 


Postpaid 











t Texas State Teachers College, 
on, Tex.; University of Wiscon- 
Wis,; and University of | 





| 


No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 


by experts. 
Army personnel in 
administrative positions. 


The Adjutant General's School 
Lecture Series 


Outstanding lectures and discussions 
Of special interest to 
command 


System 


No. 2.—Leadership 
3.—General and Special 


Staffs 


Office 


and 


The Ideal gift for mothers, fathers, 
relatives or sweethearts of men in 
the service—the SERVICE STAR 
EMBLEM. It’s a_ lovely, genuine 
sterling silver shield three-quarter- 
inch tall and one-half-inch wide. 





| Vy CHOICES 

of 3 OFFERS: 

ORDER BY NUMBER -BOLL FILMACHINE DEVELOPED 
1, Bight Finerfotos and Two Pro- 

2. Sixteen Finerfotos ee 25 
is Set Calencd manne Be ..) Com 
30LDIER!— You will be amazed at 
our quick service and quality work. 


FIRERFOTOS, Box 098-SZ Minneapolis, Mina. 





JUMBO PICTURES 
BIGGER! BETTER! 

The new Jumbo Pictures are made 
from negatives sizes No. 0 and up 
ineluding 116. You will be delighted 
with these fine pictures at the fole 
lowing low prices— 
8 exposure roll developed and one Jumbe 
from each negative 25c, 
6 exposures 20c. 12 exposures 40c. 
16 exposures 50c. 18 exposures 35mm 60a, 
36 exposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each 30, 
All films developed fine grain. 
Free mailing envelopes. Send us your next 


roll or reprint order and compare the dife 
ference, 


The Jumbo Picture Co. 
Box T St. Paul, Minn. 


DISCRIMINATING 
CAMERA FANS! 


RAY’S FOR MORE VALUE— 

BETTER SERVICE 

Clip this ad and send trial roll with 25¢ 

(coin) rolls developed; your choice, twe 

beautiful double weight professional en- 

largements and 8 never-fade Raytone 

rints, or two prints each good negative, 
pear money saving coupons in 

¢ . 











(coim) 
RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 











Dept. 45-F. La Crosse, Wid, 











Beautifully sculptured in the exact 
center is a sterling silver star—the 
service star emblem. And diagonally 
across the pin, in smart military 
style, is a service stripe enameled on 
by hand. On the reverse side of the 





No. I.—The Army Personne 


4.—Administration of the 
Army 

5.—A Standard Operating 

Procedure for a Regi- 

mental Adjutant's]| 


6.—Military Correspond- 


ence—A Check List 


Price 10 Cents Each 
(Use the Order Form Below) 





pin is a safety clasp. to keep it secure 4 
at all times. Each pin individuall 

ackaged. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Keents wanted. 


KING SUPPLY COMPANY 


Box 1550 Washington, D. C. 










During the many years we 


the best in photo finishing. 
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Quality Above Everything 


Finishing, we have emphasized QUALITY above every- 
thing and have spared no expense to give our customers 


the same high quality and workmanship they have re- 
ceived in the past, including our ARTEX Borders, and so 
we are increasing our prices to make this service possible. 
Our QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING prices are shown 


Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and printed with 
coupon good for 1 colored or 2 Plain 
Enlargements ......... maneapabiintiieiinitetieal Only 
MARK YOUR ORDER DEPARTMENT X. 
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Postmaster General Lists Items 
Given Free-Mailing Privilege 


The War Department has received instructions from the Post- 


master General regarding the items which may be mailed free of 
postage by members of the armed forces on active duty. 





Salvage 
Chore 


About 90 Per Cent 
of Material Found Is 
Re-Used 


While salvage operations are 
constantly carried on by the 
Army in all areas occupied by 


troops, these operations assume 
more significance in actual com- 
bat zones, it is pointed out by 
the War Department. 

Organized to conduct these opera- 
tions, the Salvage Collecting Com- 
panies of the QMC, Services of 
Supply, at all times collect clothing, 
personal equipment and other gov- 
ernment property for reclaiming, 
repair and reissue. All abandoned 
property, no matter how worthless 
it may seem, is collected. 

In combat zones, the Salvage Com- 
pany is assigned the task of salvag- 
ing equipment lost or abandoned by 
our own or enemy forces on the 
battlefield and the disposal of it to 
repair shops, depots and dumps. At- 
tached to each Salvage Company are 
seven enlisted men from each of the 
following branches: Ordnance De- 
partment, Chemical Warfare Service, 
and the Signal Corps. 

In the World War, more than 90 
per cent of the articles recovered 
during 1918 were renovated and re- 
turned to service. More than 7,000,- 
000 rounds of ammunition of all 
makes and calibers were gathered 
from the American battle areas be- 
tween the Marne and Vesle rivers, 
and after the Meuse-Argonne offen- 
sive 4,272,969 articles which filled 1521 
cars were collected by our soldiers. 
"The articles consisted of everything 
from American stoves to German 
heavy caliber guns. 

The Salvage Company maintains 
close contact with the officers com- 
manding various units so that trans- 
ports returning empty from the 
front may be fully utilized for the 
return of salvage and no abandoned 
property is left behind. Also all 
able-bodied soldiers and prisoners of 
war returning from combat zones 
are expected to bring some salvaged 
article with them. For disposal pur- 
poses, small advance dumps, plainly 
marked to receive salvage, are es- 
tablished as near the front as pos- 
sible. bg 

When troops leave for the front, 
all clothing not authorized to be 
worn or carried by the person, is 
turned over to the Salvage Collecting 
Company for repair and reissue. 
When troops take over an evacuated 
town, camp or training area once 
occupied by troops, a quick search 
is made for salvage material, and 
prior to abandoning any area, a 
similar salvage search is conducted. 

On the battlefield, he Salvage Com- 
pany gathers first those articles 
which are in constant demand. 
Rifles, machine guns, ammunition 
and other items which deteriorate 
must be recovered quickly. In an 
instance, during the World War, out 
of $3,100,000 worth of salvaged ma- 
terials recovered, 87 per cent of 
Ordnance and 47 per cent of Quar- 
termaster property recovered were 
available for immediate re-use, 





Army Posts Salvage 
Old Metals for Scrap 


A round-up of obsolete equipment 
such as old guns, mortars and ve- 
hicles located at Army posts and 
camps has been ordered by the Sec- 
retary of War for salvage purposes. 

Although old weapons of “definite 
historical significance” are exempted, 
a wide diversity of old cannon, cais- 
sons, and stacked cannon balls of 
sentimental interest as relics of past 
wars are to be gathered in and 
melted down for new weapons to 
fight the present enemy. 

Scrap is classified as “dormant” or 
“industrial.” The miscellany of ob- 
solete guns and equipment accumu- 
lated around Army posts and camps 
is classified as dormant scrap. In- 
dustrial scrap is that piecemeal resi- 
due of metals resulting from the 
manufacture of munitions. 





It is required that the name of the 
sender, his rank or rating, designa- 
tion of the service to which he be- 
longs, and the word “Free” be in the 
handwriting of the sender on the 
card or envelope in order to be ac- 
cepted free of postage. The free- 
mail privilege is applicable only to 
personal letter mail in the usual and 
generally accepted form, including 
messages on post cards, sent by mem- 
bers of the armed forces, and is not 
extended to relatives or friends of 
men in the service. 

Among the items acceptable for 
free postage are the following: 

Personal letters to relatives, friends, etc., 
including V-Mail. 

Letters, including remittances, 
ciations, firms, or corporations. 

Letters sent as special delivery, provided 
the fee for such service is prepaid, 

Small photographic negatives and un- 
mounted prints when accompanying letters. 

Souvenir and pictorial cards, unless bear- 
ing matter of a promotional character 

Greeting 
birthday, 
lopes. 

Election ballots. 

Letters mailed while 
furlough. 

Letters sent by midshipmen of the United 
States Naval Academy, the cadets of the 
United States Military Academy, and the 
cadets of the United States Coast Guard 
Academy, 

Letters sent by retired or Reserve naval 
and Army officers who have been recalled 


to asso- 


cards 
seasonal, 


such 
etc., 


as Mother's 
inclosed 


Day, 
in enve- 


the sender is on 





to active duty, including those bearing the 
designition ‘‘U.8.N,. Ret.’ or ‘‘U.S.N.R,"’ in 
connection with the name and rank or rating 
of such officer on active duty. 

Letters sent by members of the armed 
forces while in hospitals. 

Letters from members of the armed 
forces who may be assigned to some special 
active duty. 

Letters from nurses and chaplains 
are members of the armed forces. 

The free mail privilege does not 
apply to the following: 

Air mail. 

Registered, insured, or c.o.d mail, 
“Parcels or packages, whether sealed or 
unse iled, 

Newspapers, magazines, 

Circular letters. 

Newspaper’ clippings, 
mimeographed matter, 
letters and forming 
ture 

Cards exceeding the post-card size con- 
sisting mainly of cartoons or other printed 
matter. 

Pictorial folders 

Envelopes and cards containing extraneous 
printed matter, stickers, etc., on the face, 

Matter sent for philatelic purposes. 

Merchandise 

Wedding invitations or announcements, 

Phonograph records 

Photographic films sent for development. 

Large mounted photographs. 

Letters of officers’ clubs and other or- 
ganizations. 

Cards and envelopes bearing advertise- 
ment rr other inscriptions giving the name 
of the donors. 

Letters from persons in veterans’ hospitals 
who are not members of the armed forces. 

Letters, bills, and circulars pertaining to 
the private business or profession carried on 
by a member of the armed forces. 

Envelopes or cards endorsed by a member 
of the armed forces for use by others such 
as members of his family, etc. 


who 


and books. 


and printed or 
unless enclosed with 
only an incidental fea- 





Use Steel for Brass 
In Shells, Save Copper 


Substitution of steel for brass in the manufacture of artillery 
cartridge cases—a major development in the field of Army ordnance 
—was announced this week by the War Department. The program 


will result in the conservation of 


large amounts of copper, a prin- 





cipal component of brass. o 

The change-over from brass to 
pressed steel in the composition of 
cartridge cases is part of a broad 
Army conservation program, made 
necessary by huge war demands on! 
critical materials. It was explained 
that concurrently with the substitu- 
tion of steel for various more critical 
materials, the Army was converting 
steel components, formerly produced 
by forging, casting and automatic 
screw machine processes, to pressed 
steel. This is resulting in savings 
in critical machine hours, labor and 
expense. 

The problem of a change in ma- 
terials used in the cartridge case was 
a difficult one, because the substitute 
had to have almost identical physical 
requirements to that of brass. 

When a gun is fired the exposive 
charge expands the gun barrel for a 
fraction of a second. Then the barrel 
contracts to its original size. The 
cartridge case, holding the gun-pow- 
der, also expands and it, too, must 
return to its original size, so that 
the shell may be easily extracted. 

Brass has those physical require- 





~ 
ments, which resulted in its universal 
use in case making. By the produc- 
tion of a successful steel cartridge 
case, the limits on ammunition pro- 
duction resulting from the many de- 
mands for cupper have been removed. 

The steel cartridge cases have been 
thoroughly tested for durability and 
reliability by Army ordnance. The 
Germans, whose supply of copper is 
appreciably smaller than ours, have 
been experimenting for some time 
with steel as a substitute for brass. 
Similarly, other countries of the 
United Nations have been looking for 
substitutes. It is believed that this 
country is in advance in this devel- 
opment. 

Although details of the program 
are secret, it can be revealed, for 
example, that in the substitution of 
pressed steel for copper for one 
primer case, measuring less than one 
inch, the savings will be 11,000 tons 
of copper in 1942 and 1943. Pressed 
steel is also being substituted for 
other critical materials, such as 
aluminum and magnesium. 


plause of his new comrades. 


Paul Revere.” 


Paul Revere Joi 
Army at 


4, 


Deven: 


FORT DEVENS, Mass.—Paul Revere, a lineal descendant 
’Revolygionary patriot, has joined the Army. 

In the presence of cheering troops, the 25-year-old B 
inductee was sworn into the service this week by Capt. Oscar ¥ 
Then, emulating his famed forbear, he was mounted on a 
charger and rode through the cantonment to the thunderip 


Paul, who was born in Independence Day, 1917, on Indeper 
Avenue in Braintree, responded to the reception with this sta 

“I’m mighty proud to be a soldier for Uncle Sam. 
I may be privileged to serve my country as well as the 


I only 





A new tyep of respirator for mili 


CWS Perfects Respirator 
For Desert Warfare Use 





tary use in sandy and dusty areas 
has been developed and is now being 
manufactured by the Chemical War- 
fare Service of the Services of Sup- 
ply. 

A result of exhaustive experiments 
during the past few months, the new 
respirator is a light weight contriv- 
ance which fits over the nose and 
mouth. It consists of filtering felt 
mounted on a rubber frame with an 
inlet and outlet valve. There are no 
lenses, since the respirator is intend- 
ed to supplement goggles ordinarily 
work by truck drivers and others 
exposed to dust filled air. 

Capable of filtering certain kinds 
of non-toxic smokes, the latest Chem- 
ical Warfare Service respirator is 
adaptable to industrial and peace- 





time uses. 





Carrying Field Pack and Rifle. . . 
Saves Drowning Soldier 


By Sgt. Alvin Sizer 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—In the swirling rapids of Leaf River, 
with utter darkness all around, a soldier of the 43rd (Yankee 
Cracker) Division this week proved that not all the roughest, tough- 
est heroes of this war win their spurs on the field of battle. 


Company G of the 103rd Infantry > 





Regiment is proud today of Set. 
Warren Brooks because of his un- 
usual heroism in saving Pvt. Salva- 
dore Spicuzza, Company C, 118th 
Engineers, from drowning during a 
field problem. An eye-witness tells 
the heroic story: 

“Company G was assigned the most 
important task. We were on the 
east bank of the Leaf River and at 
a given time had to cross the deep, 
muddy rapids in boats to establish 
a bridgehead on the opposite bank 
which was 18 feet high. We started 
across’ the river at midnight in 
complete silence. It was so dark 
you could only see the man in front 
of you in silhouette. 

“Near the other side one of the 
boats became caught on a treacher- 
ous snag and the impact tumbled an 
engineer into the river. He was 
immediately swallowed up in the 
muddy water and blackness of the 
night. His cries could be heard but 
no one could see him. 

“Without hesitation; without tak- 
ing time to remove his 65-pound full 
field pack and 9-pound rifle, cross- 
slung across his chest, Sergeant 
Brooks plunged into the river, the 
weight of his pack carrying him 





under at once. 

“He fought his way to the surface 
and swam to the helpless man. 
Twice he grabbed him and then lost 
him in the swift current. The third 
time he held on to the drowning 
man. Meanwhile, Lt. Ollie Hood, of 
Waterville, ordered his boat to the 
scene, 

“For a few moments it was a race 
between life and death. It seemed 
impossible that Sgt. Brook could 


4 


keep his head above water with such 
weight dragging him down, but he 
did, and after a few minutes which 
seemed like ages, Lt. Hood’s boat 
overtook the two struggling men 
and they were hauled aboard. 

“The west bank was reached suc- 
cessfully by the remainder of the 
compa and the mission accom- 
plished. The engineer was revived 
by Lt. Hood after 20 minutes of 
artificial respiration and sent to the 
hospital for further treatment. 

“Sgt. Brooks, on landing on the 
opposite bank, appeared to have suf- 
fered no ill effects and insisted on 
completing the problem, including a 
12-mile hike, with soaking wet 
clothes. He lost none of his equip- 





ment or his rifle.” 





—}— 


Moultrie Scraps Relics 
For Return Over There 


FORT MOULTRIE, S. C.—Four 
British World War howitzers and 
100 pre-Civil War cannonballs, used 
as ornament pieces at Fort Moultrie, 
today were being carved with 
acetylene torches for remelting into 
new armaments. A Charleston firm 
bought the pieces for scrap purposes, 
Lieut. Alan W. Brown, of the Quar- 
termaster Corps said. 


The black painted howitzers, a 


| structed 


familiar sight to visitors at the fort, 
are located at the Army post en- 
trance and on the parade ground. 

They are 9.2-inch 1918 model seige 
guns, weighing an estimated 35 tons 
each. An American} arsenal con- 
them on plans furnished 
by the British Vickers Armament 
firm, but they were finished in 1919, 
too late for the war. 





No Idle 
Boast 


Bolt from Blue F 
To Dent Sergeant’s N 
gin 
Special to Army Times 

By Sgt. Robert Loftus 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—It 
balding, 53-year-old Mess 
Roy More’s boast that he h 
hard head. 


“Even lightning couldn’t hurt 
head,” he had remarked more 
once to his skeptical buddies of G 
pany A, 727th Railway Engin 
Battalion. 

This week his awe-struck bud 
are no longer skeptical, for the ¥ 
ran mess sergeant literally backed 


his boast—or rather a bolt of 
ning did it for him. 

During a violent electrical 
Sergeant More was working 2 
open window in the company 
hall. He stooped over to pick 
thing up. But he never comp 
the action. There was a Dill 
flash and an ear-splitting roar. 
dropped unconscious to the floor 
had been struck squarely on thet 
by lightning. 

His dazed and startled fellow ¢? 
put through a rush cail to the 
pensary. Not that they thought 
dispensary could do More much 
For when a guy gets smacked in 
head by lightning—all he needs 
the services of a good undef 
they reasoned. 

But they reasoned wrong 
vived by emergency first aid 8 
ment, More demanded in a true 
but dazed voice, “Who the 
me in the head with that ‘twe 
four’?” 

Although his only apparent 1! 
was a burned spot on his head, 8 
the size of a half dollar, the as 
sary shipped him off to the base 
pital where authorities rep 
cheerfully that he was doing # 
and would be released for ret 
duty the following day. 





